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THERE IS A WAY 


TO KEEP THE OTHER FELLOW’S HAND OUT 
OF YOUR POCKET AND THAT IS TO 


co f/3/7 SAE: “Elsi Nnnnsiwneyr 


HE USUALLY DOES 


Livestock prices this year, as last, are fluctuating. Last year and so far 
this spring, country deals have taken considerable cash out of the producer's 
pocket—where it properly belongs. It is almost impossible to outguess an 
experienced country dealer. He doesn’t come around on a declining market, 
and generally his only reason for approaching the producer is to gain a profit 
for himself. With the constant daily demand for all types of livestock on the 
DENVER LIVESTOCK MARKET it is unnecessary to sell at home. 


It is important to consider that DENVER is setting the values for all live- 
stock in the Intermountain Area and all one has to do is to ship to DENVER to 
get top returns and greater values. It is much better to leave the element of 
chance out of your livestock selling program by patronizing the U. S. D. A. reg- 
ulated terminal markets. 


IT WILL PAY YOU MORE TO 


Ship ‘£m ALL to Denver 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD COMPANY 


Follow the Experts—Ship ‘Em to 
Dependable DENVER 
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BIG HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


Built for Business—Give them an Opportunity! 
Then watch results in your fast growing lamb crop, ready for early- 
season markets. 
You'll find them at the Sales or get 
Breeder's List of 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72 Woodland Ave. Detroit 2, Michigan 

















‘CLUN FOREST RAMS 


AT THE 1948 NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


We are presenting, for the first time in this country 


ONE PEN OF 5 CLUN FOREST RAMS 





These rams, selected by George A. Jones of Shropshire, England, are 
excellent representatives of this very outstanding breed of mutton sheep. 


Characteristic of the breed are their large open faces, with little wool 
on top of the head, their short backs and well-sprung ribs; also fleeces 
extremely free from black fibres. They are considered by some English 
breeders to be the best mutton rams to breed on crossbred ewes because 
their lambs mature at such an early age. 


We also invite your inspection of two exceptional importations: One 
Suffolk Stud Ram and One Hampshire Stud Ram. 


SAM _ S. STODDART 


BRADFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Another Shot at the Industry 


FF you don’t think the sheep industry 

is getting the attention it deserves, 
all one has to do is read the theo- 
retical, impractical dissertations and in 
sme instances stories being written 
about the industry. Reference to one 
of the latest articles is made elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The one referred to here makes an 
attack from a different quarter, no 
doubt inspired by the well-known 
propaganda source of our Govern- 
ment, entitled “Wool Tariffs and 
American Policy,” by Donald M. Blink- 
en, apparently a Harvard professor or 
student. 

Much research of a kind has been 
done in this treatise, but it is the 
sholarly kind one gets in books and 
in the imaginative mind. Certainly no 
practical knowledge of the industry 
has been acquired by the writer. 

The effort seems to be to convince 
wool manufacturers that the tariff is 
a burden to them. We have neither 
time nor space to devote to such writ- 
ings here. The manufacturers can an- 
swer for themselves on that point. 

To illustrate the lack of knowledge 
the writer has of the industry, we 
quote this statement: “These ranchers 
(of the West) own large tracts of sub- 
marginal land which enable them to 
run large flocks at low cost.” Mr. 
Blnken immediately then criticizes 
the United States Tariff Commission’s 





SCHEDULE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


MONDAY, AUGUST 16: 
9:30 a.m.—Suffolks 


1:00 p.m.—Hampshire and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire 
Crossbreds 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 17: 
9:30 a.m.—Rambouillets and 
Corriedales 


1:00 p.m.—Columbias, Romneys, 
Montadales, Janamas 
and Whitefaced 
Crossbreds 
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cost study, but he offers no substitute 
and says costs can be divided and de- 
termined. His unfamiliarity with act- 
ual facts is appalling. 

Anyone who produces raw materials 
such as wool and lambs realizes that 
they are dual in nature, but loss of one 
product may mean loss on the entire 
enterprise. The Tariff Commission’s 
study showed that there was a loss on 
the entire operation of the sheep in- 
dustry. Whether or not it is the view- 
point of the writer that a division may 
be made in costs is purely elementary. 

“For many years, the wool growers 
have clung tenaciously to the tariff 
as a means of obtaining compensation 
for their own inefficiency,” states Mr. 
Blinken. 


Mr. Blinken doesn’t give the stand- 
ards for his efficiency test. Does he 
mean that the fact that wool and lamb 
products pay a wage standard equal 
to other industries and the American 
standard of living is one element of 
inefficiency? 

If Mr. Blinken feels that the immi- 
gration barriers should be entirely re- 
moved his thinking might be consist- 
ent—there is no fundamental differ- 
ence in the principle involved. Immi- 
gration quotas which are absolute pro- 
tect American labor; whereas a less re- 
strictive tariff protects American raw 
materials. 


His philosophy would result, if car- 
ried out to its practical conclusion, in 
lowering the American living standard. 
and raising or attempting to raise, the 
standard in other countries who have 
not felt the necessity to work as hard 
as Americans. He doesn’t say he is in 
favor of lowering immigration bars, 
but with his free trade policy, what 
does he mean? 


Mr. Blinken lauds the decision of 
the State Department in cutting the 
wool tariff 25 percent. He claims the 
consumers benefit. What apparently 
Mr. Blinken doesn’t know is that as 
soon as the tariff cut became known 
to world wool markets, the price for 
foreign wool immediately increased. 
Who does Mr. Blinken think received 
the benefit? Not the American con- 
sumer—the foreign wool producer, and 
the revenue is not available to the 
Treasury. 


As one continues to read more of 
this book, it reiterates more and more 
the free trade policy of the State De- 
partment. It has nothing new except 
that it injects a philosophy of “divide 
and conquer’—to put.wool manufac- 
turer against wool producers and larg- 
er producers against smaller produc- 
ers. 


It is one of those inane attacks by 
one who lacks any actual knowledge 
of the industry, one who likes to tear 
down instead of build. 

There is little likelihood that such 
writers will ever grasp the economic 
significance of America for Americans. 
but the majority of the people will have 
the proper focus when the time comes. 

Your industry needs to give the peo- 
ple the facts and to stop the spending 
of taxpayers’ money for propaganda 
by the present State Department and 
other agencies. The initiative should 
be taken now! 


J. M. J. 





ASSOCIATION REPRESENTED AT 
PAWLING MEET 


J. B. Wilson, legislative chairman, 
and Secretary J. M. Jones of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at- 
tended an agricultural edotors’ con- 
ference which Governor Dewey held 
at his home in Pawling, New York, on 
July 26. The conference will be re- 
ported in the September issue. 





AUGUST COMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Wednesday, August 18, 10 a.m.— 
Executive Committee, National 
Wool Growers Association, 
dent's Room. 


Presi- 


Wednesday, August 18, 7 p.m.—Joint 
Dinner for Executive Committee, 
N.W.G.A., and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Pioneer 
Room. 


Thursday, August 19, 10 a.m.—Coun- 
cil of Directors, American Wool 
Council, Inc., President’s Room. 








B. L. M. Moves West 


Decentralization of Bureau of 
Land Management Under Way 


"THE decentralization of the Bureau 

of Land Management has come to 
pass. The western movement of per- 
sonnel with work formerly handled at 
the Washington office has commenced 
and, according to Secretary Krug of 
the Department of Interior, within 90 
days a large part of the transfer will 
have been completed, and all of it by 
the end of this year. 


This follows the recommendations 
made by Rex L. Nicholson on the re- 
organization of the Bureau of Land 
Management following his study as 
special assistant to Secretary Krug in 


the fall of 1946. 


The difficulties that beset this pro- 
posal, the untiring efforts of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
its affiliated State organizations, the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, the National Advisory Board 
Council and their friends in Congress 
in securing its accomplishment have 
been told in past issues of the National 
Wool Grower, so no further discussion 
on that phase is necessary now. 


With the passage of the act covering 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the year ending June 
30, 1949, the go-ahead sign was given. 
On June 30th, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement officials, including Director 
Marion Clawson, met in Salt Lake 
City to consider allotment of funds in 
line with the appropriation act. The 
regional office of the Bureau of Land 
Management in Salt Lake City has 
furnished the National Wool Grower 
with tentative plans for the distribu- 
tion of funds as they apply to the graz- 
ing administration. 


In the five regions the total allot- 
ment for the administration of grazing 
arid the handling of Section 15 lands 
is $771,450 for the fiscal year 1948-49. 
It compares with $565,200 for the year 
just ended. 

The table shows the number of per- 
sonnel for both regional and district 
offices in each region, with a total ten- 
tative allotment: 


6 





Grazing 
Administration 

Region Personnel Allotment 

1, Oregon-Idaho 37 $155,450 
2, Nevada-California 26 113,000 
3, Wyoming-Montana 37 158,000 
4, Colorado-Utah 50 202,000 
5, Arizona-New Mex. 33 138,000 
—Reserve 5,000 

Total 183 $771,450 


The Nicholson report recommended 
a regional and district personnel of 233 
with a total administrative allotment 
for the five regions of $1,029,691. Com- 
parison of the Nicholson figure with 
the 1948-49 budget is difficult, region- 
al officers at Salt Lake assert, because 
it is not clear how much money for 
fire work was included in the Nichol- 
son total. The $771,450 allotment for 
grazing administration this year does 
not include funds for fire work. An 
additional $50,000 is provided for act- 
ual fire fighting and $274,000 for fire 
prevention or “pre-suppression” of 
fires on all lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 


Range improvements are also cov- 
ered in separate funds. This year, 
$250,000 is made available for range 
improvement, but expenditures cannot 
exceed the money collected from fees 
and section 15 lands. It will be recalled 
that Congress amended the Taylor 
Grazing Act last year so that one- 
fourth of the grazing fees (2 cents of 
the present 8 cents per aum fee) may 
be used for range improvement when 
appropriated by Congress, and 25 per 
cent of the money received from sec- 
tion 15 lands. 

The Bureau of Land Management 
also has an allotment of $1,035,000 for 
its activities in the conservation of soils 
and waters on the unappropriated fed- 
eral land, and part of that fund, as we 
understand it, may be used on con- 
struction work on Taylor Grazing 
lands. 


A special fund of $35,500 is also set 
up separately to cover the $6 per diem 
and travel expense of district advis- 
ors. 

While the above figures are largely 
those with which stockmen are par- 
ticularly concerned, it may also be of 
interest to know how the total allot- 
ment of $3,000,000 for the management, 
protection and disposal of public lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 


of Land Management is tentative'y dis. 
tributed for the current fiscal yea 
grazing administration, $771,450; tin. 
ber management, $200,000; grazing fire 
and contracts, $274,000; Alaska, fire 
$140,000; district land offices, $337,05,, 
survey of public lands, $525,000; exami. 
nation and classification of lands $340. 
000; surveys and investigation, $75,00j; 
district advisors, $35,500; Squaw 
Butte’, $25,000; regional administra. 
tion’, $219,000, making a total of $2. 
992,000, which, with a contingent fund 
of $8,000, makes a grand total of $3. 
000,000. 

None of the expenses of the Washing. 
ton office are included in the above 
figures. They are covered in the gen. 
eral appropriation of $1,000,000 for ex. 
penses not otherwise provided for. hp. 
formation on how much of that amount 
will be spent in salaries and other ad. 
ministrative expense at that point is 
not yet available. 

On July 22, Secretary Krug a. 
nounced that the district land office 
of the Bureau of Land Management at 
Lakeview, Roseburg and The Dalles 
Oregon, would be consolidated into 
one land and survey office at Port- 
land. At the same time, he stated that 
the district land offices at Bismarck. 
North Dakota and Pierre, South De. 
kota, would be closed and the public 
land transactions in those States would 
be handled in the Washington office of 
the BLM. These changes are to be 
come effective on July 30th on Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive Order No 
9977. 

“The offices closed by the Executiv 
Order were among the oldest in or 
ganization,” Director Clawson states 
“The Roseburg, Oregon, office was 
established 88 years ago, the Dalles, 73 





years ago, and Lakeview in 1877- 
71 years ago. The Bismarck, Nort! 
Dakota, office was established 74 years} 
ago, and the one at Pierre, South De/ 
kota in 1900. Once the mecca i) 
throngs of land-seeking pioneers, the) 
volume of current business in these of: 
fices today is insufficient to sustift 
their operation.” 





1. 16,000 acres of summer range, sage 
brush type, used by cattle owned by tlt 
Oregon State Agricultural College. 

2. Accounting and other office expensé 
covering entire work of the B. L. M. at the 
regional and district level. 


The National Woo! Growe! 
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by J. B. Wilson 


Probably no one is better able to 
answer the critics of the western stock- 
men’s use of the public domain than 
j), B. Wilson. His years as secretary 
of the sheepmen’s organization in 
Wyoming, one of the large public land 
States, and his first-hand knowledge 
of legislation pertaining to use and 
administration of Government lands, 
give him a comprehension of the situ- 
ation difficult to equal. 


Mr. Wilson has taken up the cudgel 
on behalf of the stockmen several 
times recently in this connection. From 
his latest statement, a refutation of 
Bernard DeVoto’s “Sacred Cows and 
Public Lands,”” which appeared in the 
july issue of Harper's, the following 
excerpts have been selected. (The 
entire article is printed in the Wyo- 
ming Wool Grower for July 22.) 


MB: DeVoto starts his article by pay- 
ing his compliments to pressure 
groups and lobbies. He neglects, how- 
ever, to mention the most powerful 
lobbies in Washington, which are the 
various Departments of our Govern- 
ment. They are far more powerful 
than any other lobby operating in 
Washington. This can be confirmed 
by anyone in Washington, who is fa- 
miliar with the situation and we refer 
Mr. DeVoto to an article published 
about a year ago in “Reader’s Digest” 
by Congressman Herter on this sub- 
ject. 
Incidentally, it might be stated that 
the Forest Service is not the least pow- 
erful of these lobbies. 


DeVoto apologized to Congressman 
Barrett for incorrect statements in the 
first article and now further apologies 
are in order. It would seem that De- 
Voto would take the time to get his 
facts straight before he issues his blasts. 

Let’s take a look at the record on the 
hearings held last year on Forest Serv- 
: ice policy. Who requested the hear- 

ings and for what purpose? Thousands 
| of stockmen in the Western States felt 
that the security and stability of their 
business was endangered by the ter- 


a 
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Devoto Distorts Facts 


rific cuts in the number of livestock 
which they were permitted to graze on 
the forest lands and through their na- 
tional organizations petitioned Con- 
gress to investigate the matter. The 
legislatures of Colorado and Wyoming 
adopted resolutions favoring such an 
investigation. The hearings were 
opened in Washington on May 12th of 
last year and the Forest Service was 
given unlimited opportunity to testify 
and submit documentary evidence in 
their attempt to prove that cuts up- 
ward of 50 percent were justified. The 
Chief of the Forest Service, the Assist- 
ant Chief, the Head of the Division 
of Range Management, the Head of the 
Division of Range Research and the 
Assistant Chief, Administrative Man- 
agement and Information Division 
were heard at length during the Wash- 
ington hearing. In fact the printed 
record shows that 53 pages were de- 
voted to hearing those officials. 

The Secretary of Agriculture advised 
the Committee that he had “received 
complaints from many national forest 
grazing users and associations charg- 
ing the Forest Service with unneces- 
sary reductions in grazing use” and 
indicated to the Committee that he 
would be pleased to have its recom- 
mendations as to the proposal for cuts 
in allotments for the 1948 grazing year. 

The Committee thereupon announced 
a series of hearings open to the public, 
but the primary purpose of the hear- 
ings was the question of the proposed 
cuts on the numbers of sheep and cat- 
tle permitted to graze in the national 
forests and the record of the Washing- 
ton hearings show that the Committee 
stated they would “be pleased to hear 
anyone who desires to appear before 
the Committee and testify on the sub- 
ject matter, particularly those people 
who have entered complaints about 
the proposed reductions in allotments 
for the years 1947 and 1948.” 

From the above any fair-minded 
person can see first that the Forest 
Service officials had full opportunity 
to develop their position at the Wash- 
ington hearings and secondly, that the 
stockmen of the West, who felt ag- 
grieved by the arbitrary cuts forced 


‘upon them and who had requested the 


hearings, were entitled to the chance 
to be heard at more length than others 
at the western hearings. 

Furthermore the hearings were con- 
fined to the question at issue as it was 
perfectly obvious the Committee could 
only hear those who desired to “testify 
on the subject matter” involved. 

Now, DeVoto begrudges the time 
granted to Wyoming stockmen at Raw- 
lins and states that practically all time 
was taken up by the stockmen. That 
is simply not true. The printed hear- 
ings of the Rawlins meeting show that 
the Committee used 22.57 percent of 
the space; the Forest Service, by direct 
statements and replying to statements 
of witnesses and questions of the Com- 
mittee, used 14.59 percent; Doctor 
Lang and Beetle used 3.6 percent; the 
stockmen used 35.34 percent; repre- 
sentatives of the Dude Ranchers, Wild- 
life, conservation organizations, sports- 
men’s organizations and those opposed 
to the stockmen used 23 percent; oth- 
ers like Governor Hunt, Slaughter, of 
the Solicitor’s Office of the Department 
of the Interior, Malohon, of the Divis- 
ion of Land Management, used the bal- 
ance. 


So, again Mr. DeVoto is mistaken in 
his statement. 

At the close of the hearings’in Raw- 
lins Chairman Barrett said, “That -will 
close the hearings, unless there is some- 
one else that desires to be heard.” This 
would not indicate that the people who 
desired to be heard were not given an 
opportunity. 

He quotes Charles C. Moore, the 
President of the Dude Ranchers’ As- 
sociation, as complaining that his side 
didn’t have as much time as the stock- 
men, but I was present and I know 
that Mr. Moore, himself, took nearly 
an hour to sound off while I only had 
five minutes as the representative of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 


Judged by any standard, the hear- 
ings were fair and the fact that from 
200 to 1000 people appeared at each of 
these hearings, many to enter their 
complaints against the treatment ac- 
corded them by an agency of their Gov- 
ernment, was in itself strong evidence 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Portion of crowd at Arizona Barbecue 


Arizona, A Compact Organization 


[HERE'S only a few of the best 

of us left,’ was the comment 
made at the 62nd annual convention 
of the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held in Flagstaff, Arizona, on 
July 13, 1948. 

Secretary Harry Embach reported 
that over 90 percent of the lamb and 
wool producers in the State belong 
to the Association and that they are 
closely organized to meet the prob- 
lems of the industry. 





New Arizona Officers: (left to right) Pete Espil, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Kenneth: P. Pickrell, President; Bill Ryan, First Vice President. 
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Acting Governor of Arizona Dan E. 
Garvey flew from Phoenix to address 
the convention. O. C. Williams, State 
Land Commissioner, told the group 
that State land conflicts in Arizona 
had been settled for many years. This 
public official’s understanding and co- 
operative attitude with the stockmen 
was a revelation. Mr. Williams also 
understands the Federal land prob- 
lem and is working for a proper solu- 
tion. 


As is the case at all stock 


nen’s 
meetings, many representatives of the 
U. S. Forest Service were in attend. 
ance, but the ‘noticeable difference jy 
this group and many groups of forey 
officials attending other stockmen; 
meetings was the cooperative ai titud. 
of these men. When the writer mep. 
tioned this fact, it seemed to be the 
feeling of the stockmen that these of. 
ficials were cooperative, that they rea. 
lize the importance of the industry 
and are anxious for continued use of 
the lands under their control for sheep 
production. 
Everett Mercer of the Fish and Wild. 
life Service gave an outstanding edu. 
cational report on the control of pred. 


ators in Arizona. He stated, ‘There 
has not been a complaint in the State 
from a sheepman this year on the coy- 
ote problem.” For a State as sparsely 
settled and as open as Arizona, a good 
job must have been done by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Such doesn’t seem to be the case on 
the problem of control of big game in 
the State. That problem seems to be 
acute in some regions. Much emphasis 
was placed on the monetary importanee 
of big game through the sale of 
censes and the meat produced. Q 
course, it is a known fact that license 
fees produce no new wealth and that 
the value of the meat produced from 
big game is small compared to that of 
domestic animals. 

It was a pleasure and privilege to 
meet an outstanding pioneer in the 
sheep industry, Mrs. Hattie M. Lock- 
ett, mother of the immediate past pres- 





Left to right: H. B. Embach, Secretary, Arizona Association; Dan E. 
Garvey, Acting Governor, State of Arizona; and Robert W. Lockett, !m- 
mediate Past President, Arizona Association, and present Third Vice 
President. 
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jent of the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association, who with her vitality and 
interest not only keeps up on the prob- 
Jems of the industry but is exceedingly 
wool conscious. Wool is used through- 
out her home, including even the win- 
dow drapes. 

Much credit goes to former Presi- 
dent Lockett and Secretary Embach 
for conducting an interesting and con- 
structive meeting without prepared 
formal programs or “fuss.” This is 
one of two such meetings so conducted 
in the West. 

An annual barbecue is given by the 
Arizona sheepmen each year at the 
picturesque Lockett ranch in the pines 
north of the City, to which all towns- 





Left to right: Mrs. Delbert Chipman, President, 
National Women’s Auxiliary; Mrs. Hattie M. Lock- 
ett, Prominent Member of the Arizona Association; 
Mrs. J. M. Jones, Wife of National Association 
Secretary. 


people and guests of the convention 
are invited. Apparently, everyone at- 
tends, but the crowd is handled in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

The annual sheepherders’ ball is 
held immediately following, the prin- 
cipal entertainment to the outsider be- 
ing the delightful Basque dances per- 
formed by the sheepmen, their wives 
and sweethearts. 

President Robert W. Lockett was 
not a candidate for re-election, but 
they wouldn’t let this energetic young 
man go. The convention elected him 
third vice president so that his serv- 
ices would not be lost. 

Kenneth P. Pickrell, Phoenix, was 
elected president. W. A. (Bill) Ryan. 
Phoenix, first vice president; M. P. 
(Pete) Espil, Litchfield, second vice 
president. The present directors con- 
tinue to serve. 

The able and efficient Secretary. 
Harry Embach, was reappointed. 

J. M. J. 


August, 1948. 


Arizona Directors in Session 











Books on Sheep and Their Near Relatives 


By B. W. Allred, 
Fort Worth, Texas 


MAN has been dependent on sheep 

for food and clothing since his 
primeval beginning which was long be- 
fore he etched the first human history 
on Neanderthal caves in Europe. Prob- 
ably no other quadruped except the 
dog has wandered more universally 
with man than sheep. 


There are many options open to read- 
ers interested in literature on sheep and 
their near relatives. Sheep and their 
cousins have contributed richly to hu- 
man lore. They have provided a broad 
theme for writers of sacred literature, 
poets, scientists, fiction writers, sports- 
men, hunters, manufacturers, produc- 
ers, tanners, and packers. Books on 
sheep’s ancestors or their close and 
distant relatives may hold greater in- 
terest to some readers than those on 
domesticated sheep. 


Following is a list of books that will 
provide a wide choice for varied pref- 
erences: 


Allen, R. L. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS, History and De- 
scription of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry and Farm Dogs. 

C. M. Saxton, Publ. 1862, cloth, 227 pp., 
1902, cloth, 152 pp., illustrated. 

Brief historical review of sheep, plus di- 
rections for their management, breeding, 
crossing, rearing, feeding and preparation 
for profitable market. Also discussion on 
sheep dogs. 


AMERICAN GOAT BREEDERS, Vol. 1. 
The Tiapoa Company, Pub. Chicago, II1., 
1902, cloth, 152 pp., illustrated. 

Bound volume of monthly issues from 
December 1901 to October 1902. Discussions 
cover flesh, fleece, pelt, skin, milk, care, 
habits and diseases of goats. 


Austin, Mary 

THE FLOCK. 

Pub. 1906, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, decorated cloth, 266 pp., 
illustrated. (Numerous illustrations by E. 
Boyd Smith). 

This is a nostalgic idyllic story of sheep 
under early southwestern range conditions. 
Mary Austin gives an honest though semi- 
poetic account of the shepherd in his true 
habitat. It is suitable reading for ranch- 
men or seminary students. 


Austin, Mary 

THE LAND OF JOURNEY’S ENDING. 

Pub. 1924, Century Company, New York 
and London, decorated cloth, 459 pp., ill. 
(Numerous illustrations by John Edwin 
Jackson). 

This is not.a story of sheep, but a word 
picture of sheep country—the oldest sheep 
country in America—from Prescott, Arizona, 
the Gila River to Santa Fe and El Paso. 
It is the picturesque saga of the Seven 
Cities of Cibolo, Spanish padres, pastoras, 
Colorado chiquito, Canon de Chelly, the des- 
ert shrubs, the surefooted mountain sheep 
and the wary antelope. 


AUSTRALIA—OFFICIAL HAND- 
BOOK. 


Australian National Publicity Associa- 
tion, Melbourne, Australia, June 1941, dec- 
orated paper, 148 pp., ill. Illustration label 
on cover, title vignette same. 

General handbook on Australia and has 
numerous details on sheep. 


(Continued on page 38) 





Northwesternik 


The staff of the National Wool Grower dis-ussej} Co 


early this year the possibility of visiting, before sale time ile 


the ranches of as many National Ram Sale consignor} wh 
as possible, taking pictures of their entries for the sa‘e anj 
the flocks behind them in their home environment. Whey 
the plan was drawn up, it called for Ed Marsh, who. whe, 
his full dignity is recognized, is referred to as E. E. Marsh, 
Assistant Secretary of the National Wool Growers Associc. 
tion, to start out in his car and cover as much territory o; 


time would permit. 


As you can see from his report he only covered the 





Group of Hampshire rams grazing on the Roselawn Farms of C. M. Hubbard and Sons, 
Junction City, Oregon. Photographed in May about three weeks out of the wool. 
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Walter P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, with some of his Hampshire rams, photographed Some of the Suffolk rams of Glenn ( 
about May 20. 


—— 


A portion of the 1948 Lone Palm he 


lamb crop on pasture at Ramona, 
A May scene at the Broadmead Farms, Amity, Oregon, showing a group of yearling Hampshire rams. fornia. 











Coast States, Idaho and northern Utah. Next year a sim- 
ior tour is planned to other sections of the country in 


which National Ram Sale entries originate. 


All of the pictures shown on these pages, with the 
exception of one from Peter Palm of Ramona, California, 


and one from D. P. MacCarthy, were taken by Mr. Marsh. 


Pictures shown in other parts of the magazine were 
furnished by the consignors. They show sires, other im- 
portant animals in their flocks, as well as entries in this 
year's National Ram Sale. 


Mr. Marsh’s report starts on the next page. 


Suffolk rams at the Waldo Hills Stock Farm, Silverton, Oregon. Floyd T. Fox (in back- 
ground) said rams had not been shorn at that time (May 22) due to constantly wet spring. 


¥ 
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Philomath, Oregon (May 20). 


Hampshire rams of R. W. Hogg and Sons, Salem, Oregon. 


8 Stock Ranch Suffolk and Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred rams grazing in the hills near Cambridge, 
Idaho (May 27). T. B. Burton in background. 
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This ram was sired by the $2500 top ram at the 1947 National. He 
will be entered in this year’s sale by Lawson Howland, Cambridge, Idaho, 
and is shown here with Charles Howland. 





David Bethune, Buhl, Idaho, with “Hilltop Reserve,” one of his Hamp- 


shire rams for this year’s National. 











Willard Turner, Nampa, Idaho, with one of his Hampshire stud rams. 
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HE tour commenced about the middle of May in the 

fertile Willamette Valley of western Oregon. The 
green valley was probably greener than usual because 
the natives told me that up to that time it had beep 
raining every day since October 15th. This region js 
evidently a good place to raise purebred rams. At east. 
purebred Hampshires and Suffolks do thrive there in the 
hands of the capable and reputable breeders who raise 
them. 

The first breeder I visited was C. M. Hubbard of 
Junction City. Mr. Hubbard took me around his well. 
managed Roselawn Farms where we saw some land 
being cleared and also saw some of his Hampshire rams 
grazing in the plentiful grass. These rams were only 
several weeks out of the wool and the length and bone 
which make them outstanding were easy to see. Mr. 
Hubbard has had the top-selling Hampshire ram at the 
National Sale for the last three years. 

Nearby is the farm of another prominent breeder: 
namely, Walter P. Hubbard. Mr. Hubbard and his 
capable shepherd, Charlie Buffum, took me around the 
farm where there was good evidence of a carefully 
mapped out program for producing high-quality Suffolk 
and Hampshire rams. Not satisfied with taking top 
honors at both shows and sales with his outstanding 
Suffolks and Hampshires, Mr. Hubbard has now become 
interested in a Hereford breeding program. He has pur- 
chased top foundation stock from well-known Hereford 
ranches and if the calf which he showed me is an example 
of the type of animals he is going to raise, I predict more 
blue ribbons will be coming his way. 

Another breeder in the valley who is a conscientious 
worker, spending, his friends tell me, long hours in 
producing top-quality Hampshire rams is Ronald Hogg 
of Salem. His purebred Hampshire ewes and _ lambs 
were well worth seeing. You might even call them a 
“dream flock.” 

Another farm close by, growing hops as well as 
high-quality Hampshires, is that of D. P. MacCarthy & 
Son. Mr. MacCarthy settled in the valley many years 
ago, and he and his son, Eugene, are maintaining a quality 
purebred flock through careful selection of outstanding 
foundation stock. The results are evident—rams with 
good straight backs and plenty of length and bone. 

A comparatively new breeder in the region and an 
aggressive one, is Glenn Cox of Philomath. He is growing 
out some Suffolks with excellent heart girth. They also 





Group of Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred ram lambs of R. B. Beatty, 
Falls, Idaho. 
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have the necessary qualities to make 
them top breeders. One evidence of 
this is the fact that Mr. Cox sold the 
top Suffolk stud rom in this year’s 
California Ram Sale. An inspection 
of his flock on the range shows that 
his breeding program is on the right 
track. 

Living up in the hills over toward 
the Cascades, is Floyd Fox of Silver- 
ton. When I visited him in May, his 
rams were still in the wool, because 
the constantly wet spring had delayed 
shearing. These Waldo Hills Suffolks 
are big and rugged, and so active and 
alert that it was difficult to get them 
together for a group picture. 

At the Broadmead Farms near 
Amity, I had a most interesting visit 
with Mr. H. M. Hawkins and his shep- 
herd, Bob Finlay. These gentlemen 
explained to me that their program is 
based on good imported foundation 
stock and good grass. They showed me 
four of their imported flock headers, 
Englefield Pioneer, Englefield Quar- 
ren, and two sons of Englefield Master- 
piece. We took pictures of their year- 
ling rams grazing on Kentish wild white 
clover. The seed was imported from 
England. Mr. Hawkins has these pas- 
tures limed and phosphated, stating 
this aids in producing bone and 
strength in their purebred flock. 

Unfortunately for me, Dave Wad- 
dell, whose farm is not far from Broad- 
mead, was not at home during my vis- 
it, so I did not get to see his flock. He 
has an established reputation for pro- 
ducing fine quality Suffolk rams and 
ewes through the use of a good breed- 
ing program and an imported founda- 
tion stock of high-quality sires. 

After visiting with growers in the 
Willamette Valley, I headed for west- 
ern Idaho and fortunately, got out of 
Portland before the Columbia waters 
started to misbehave. 


My first stop in western Idaho was 
T. B. Burton’s B Stock Ranch at Cam- 
bridge. Getting in a jeep, Mr. Burton 
and I went up into the hills near Cam- 
bridge, country characterized by lava 
rock and sagebrush. Good, heavy win- 
ter snows provided plenty of green 
grass, however. We finally located a 
flock of his rugged Suffolks and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire crossbreds which were 
about six weeks out of the wool. Mr. 
Burton starts ranging these rams in 
the hills about the first of April. Thev 
are wintered in his feed yard. 


August, 1948. 


Charles Howland, Cambridge, Idaho, shown in center background with a group of 


(May 28). 


his 














Group of Panama rams photographed at the home ranch of a new consignor in this year’s sale, 


Joseph Horn, Rupert, Idaho. 


An early June scene. 
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Suffolk ewes and lambs of James Laidlaw oy 


Sean nen ne ae At Weiser, I visited Charles How- 
land. The first ram he showed me was a 
full brother to the Suffolk which topped 
the National Ram Sale last year at $2500. 
Then he showed me a ram which his son, 
Lawson, is entering in the sale, sired by 
last year’s top Suffolk at the National. Both 
of them showed the well-known Howland 
quality. This same quality was also evident 
in a group of Suffolk rams from which will 
be chosen the rams coming to this year’s 





National. These rams were less than two 
months out of the wool. 

From there I went to Willard Turner’s at 
Nampa and saw a Hampshire stud ram and 


will come a pen for the National. They were 


large and active and should make a good 
appearance at the National. 
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Soren P. Nielsen, Burley, Idaho, photographed early in June with one of his Hampshire 


a group of Suffolk ram lambs out of which 





Group of Suffolk ewes and lambs imported by H. L. Finch and Sons, grazing in early June on the 
Finch ranch at Soda Springs, Idaho. 
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ing on the range near Muldoon, Idaho (June 1). 


One of the rams in the flock of D. P. MacCarthy and Son, Salem, Oregon, which sired 
low- In David Bethune’s Hill Top flock, I saw some of their entries for this year’s National sale. They purchased this ram at private sale 


as a “Hill Top Reserve,” a Hampshire stud ram several years ago from C. M. Hubbard and Son. 
sp being groomed for the National Sale. His 
ati» sire is a Matthews ram, and his dam was 
— sired by a Moncreiffe ram. The good blood 
. by lines were very obvious in this high-quality 
Both ram. Another good ram we gave the 
“land “once over” was “Hill Top Aggressor.” He 
— was also sired by a Matthews ram and his 
) will dam was sired by a Blastock ram. 
eee Leonard Winkle of Filer is another breed- 
— er who is conscientious about doing a good 
job. He also uses top foundation stock. We 
= first took pictures of a group of his Hamp- 


shire ram lambs which are coming to Salt 
vhich Lake. They’re shown in this issue. We 
— also looked over an outstanding ram lamb 
good sired by a Matthews ram out of a ewe sired 
by a University of Idaho ram. 





Some of the imported rams of H. L. Finch and Sons photographed on a hot afternoon 
in early June at the ranch, Soda Springs, Idaho. 








Some Panama and Columbia yearling rams and ram lambs at the ranch of Harry Mculeman and 
Sons, Rupert, Idaho. V. Meuleman in background. 
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M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho, a new consignor, shown with one of his 
Suffolk ram lambs. The lad taking it all in is his husky little son. 


I visited R. B. Beatty, Twin Falls, 
Idaho, and he showed me some “first- 
rate” Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds. 
Out of these will be chosen a pen of 
five for this year’s National. 

I spent some time with Robert Bla- 
stock and his son in Filer and saw 
some of the type of Hampshire ram 
lambs that buyers want—the kind of 
rams that went to four states from the 
National last year. 

Not too far from the Sun Valley 
country I visited James Laidlaw at 
Muldoon. There I saw his Suffolk 
purebred ewes out on a beautiful range 
with snow-capped mountains for a 
backdrop. I also saw his Suffolk rams 
not long out of the wool and his Pan- 
ama range rams. As both buyer and 
seller of quality sheep at National Ram 
Sales, Mr. Laidlaw’s record is hard to 
beat. Particularly has he done a great 
deal, probably more than any single 
individual, to establish the popularity 
of Suffolk sheep in the West and, of 
course, as the creator of the Panama 
breed, he can be justly proud. 

Soren P. Nielsen at Burley was very 
anxious that I look at one of his Hamp- 
shire ram lambs, especially. When I 
saw this distinctive little animal, I 
could well understand his pride. He is 
bringing this lamb to the sale, along 
with a pen of Suffolk and a pen of 
Hampshire range rams. Mr. Nielsen’s 
Hampshires are out of George Reed’s 
flock of ewes and are sired by a Mat- 
thews ram. His Suffolks are of L. J. 
Predmore breeding. 

One of the new consignors I visited 
was Joseph Horn of Rupert. I was 
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very much interested in his flock of 
Panamas. His consignment should be 
a credit to the National. 

From there I called on Tom Bell, also 
of Rupert, and saw a group of his year- 
ling Panamas, from which will come a 
pen of five to the National. These 
were well grown out, healthy speci- 
mens, the kind that have brought re- 
peat purchases at National sales from 
such buyers as G. N. Winder. 

Another high-quality Panama flock 
which I saw in Rupert was that of Har- 
ry Meuleman and sons. In this par- 
ticular ram flock were both Panama 
yearlings and lambs as well as some 
Columbias. Mr. Meuleman will pick 
out of this flock five of the top Pan- 
ama yearlings and ten Panama ram 
lambs for the National. 

Also at Rupert I visited a new con- 
signor to the National, a young man 
who was in the service, M. W. Becker. 
He is comparatively new to the West 
but evidence of the fact that he knows 
how to grow Suffolk ram lambs is his 
record at the Filer sale last year when 
he topped the Suffolk ram lamb clas- 
sification. He showed me one ram 
lamb that weighed 100 pounds at 64 
days, which he thinks may be a record. 

At H. L. Finch and Sons, Soda 
Springs, I was especially interested in 
the flock of imported Suffolk ewes and 
lambs. Carl Finch, who showed me 
around the ranch, said these ewes were 
bred in England and arrived in Can- 
ada, December 16th. They started 
lambing about the 26th of January. 
They lambed on the P. J. Rock Farms, 
Drumheller, Alberta, Canada. They 
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Group of Hampshire rams, photographed in early June, at the home 
ranch of C. N. Carlsen and Sons, Ovid, Idaho. 





Group of Panama yearlings from which Tom 
Bell, Rupert, Idaho, will select a pen of five for 
the National. 





A range pen of Columbia yearlings, photographed 
June 6 at Wynn Hansen’s ranch, Collinston, Utah. 
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arrived in Soda Springs from Canada 
about the first of March. I also saw 
imported Suffolk rams which were 
beauties in every respect and very dif- 
ficult to photograph in the heat of the 
day. 


Ovid, Idaho, was the next stop, where 
I first visited C. N. Carlsen, and 
saw a really nice group of Hampshire 
rams from which will be chosen Mr. 
Carlsen’s consignment for the Na- 
tional. 


Also at Ovid I visited Matthews 
Brothers. They were shearing up in 
the hills when I was there, and after 
having dinner at the shearing corrals, 
Mr. W. K. Matthews and I came down 
and took pictures of some of the Hamp- 
shire rams being fitted for the National 
—two studs and a pen of five registered 
Hampshire rams. These, of course, 
were the typical big, rugged rams for 
which Matthews Brothers are noted. 

I was especially impressed with the 
good sheep range of eastern Idaho— 
high country that grows good, nutriti- 
ous grass and big, healthy rams. 


From Ovid I went south into Col- 
linston, Utah, where I called on Wynn 
Hansen, one of the Utah producers of 
big, smooth, heavy shearing Rambouil- 
lets and, I might add, dual-purpose Co- 
lumbias and intelligent Border Collies. 
We took pictures of some of Wynn’s 
two-year old Rambouillet stud rams 
and also a range pen of his Columbias 
which are coming to the Sale. The Co- 
lumbias are May yearlings. 


After visiting Wynn, I had to return 
to Salt Lake and only regret that it 
was not possible to complete the tour 
this year. E. E. M. 





PROGRAM OF THE SALE 


Monday, August. 16— 
9:30 a.m.—Suffolks 
1:00 p.m.—Hampshires; Suffolk- 


Hampshire Crossbreds 
Tuesday, August 17— 


9:30 a.m.—Rambouillets, Corriedales 
1:00 p.m.—Columbias, Montadales, 
Panamas, Romneys, and 


Whitefaced Crossbreds 
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W. K. Matthews, Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho, is here shown with one of their Hampshire 
stud rams. 


FOR OUTSTANDING QUALITY— 
ATTEND THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 





A group of two-year old Rambouillet stud rams, photographed at Wynn Hansen’s ranch, Collins- 
ton, Utah. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


We raised and sold the top selling Hampshire rams at the 
1945, 1946 and 1947 National Ram Sales, and the second top 
rams at the 1945 and 1946 National Sales. In 1945 our top ram | 
outsold rams of all breeds. Also sold top selling ram at the 1947 | 
Willamette Valley Ram Sale. I 

Our appreciation to R. G. Nelson, Colorado; Woodruff Farms, 

Kentucky; and Robert Blastock, Idaho, for their bids on, and | 
purchases of these great rams. 

For the 1948 National Ram Sale we are consigning 28 rams 
with plenty of substance, bone and scale, which will, we believe, 
appeal to our friends. 


| C. M. HUBBARD & SON 
| JUNCTION CITY ‘ ROUTE 3 OREGON 
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HAMPSHIRES of DISTINCTION 


MacCarthy Hampshires produce money- 
making lamb crops because our breeding 
program is sound. Through carefully se- 
lected sires, mated to quality foundation 
ewes, we have produced a distinctive 


breeding flock. 


* 
QUALITY BLOOD LINES WILL BE 
EVIDENT IN OUR HAMPSHIRE OF- 
FERINGS AT THE 1948 NATIONAL 





This ram, a MacCarthy flock header for several years, is the 


Se Se 6 SS Ee we aaeee tae RAM SALE. 
D. P. MacCARTHY & SON 
Route 3, Box 833 Salem, Oregon 
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U.S.D.A. Research 


Program on Sheep 


and Wool 


By Dr. H. C. Trelogan 


Dr. Trelogan came out from Washington last January 
to tell the sheepmen in their convention just how the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946 was operating, par- 
ticularly in connection with their products. 
it has not been possible to print his address until now. How- 
ever, the Office of the Administrator of the Research and 
Marketing Act has given assurance that Dr. Trelogan’s 
comments are still pertinent, as the 1948-49 program has 
not been set up yet, and it is, of course, too early to make 
any statements about results in the projects under way. 


Y purpose in appearing before this 
group is to report on the work 
that is in progress or being planned 
under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. It is a privilege for me to do 
this because I firmly believe that un- 
der this new legislation we can go ahead 
more aggressively than ever before to 
learn more about the cause of the wool 
industry’s problems and what might be 
done about them. More on this later 
but first let me give a little background 
about the Research and Marketing Act 
and how it is being administered. 

A basic objective of the new research 
law, as expressed by Congress, is “to 
promote through research, study, ex- 
perimentation, and through cooperation 
among Federal and State agencies, farm 
organizations, and private industry a 
scientific approach to the problems of 
marketing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of agricultural products similar to 
the scientific methods which have been 
utilized so successfully during the past 
84 years in connection with the produc- 
tion of agricultural products so that 
such products capable of being pro- 
duced in abundance may be marketed 
in an orderly manner and efficiently 
distributed.” 

Accordingly, authority is expressly 
given in the Act to conduct research 
“to the end that marketing methods and 
facilities may be improved, that distri- 
bution costs may be reduced and the 
price spread between the producer and 
consumer may be narrowed, that die- 
tary and nutritional standards may be 
improved, that new and wider markets 
for American agricultural products 
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We are sorry 





Dr. Harry C. Trelogan, Assistant to the Administrator of the 


Research and Marketing Act. 


may be developed, both in the United 
States and in other countries, with a 
view to making it possible for the full 
production of American farms to be 
disposed of usefully, economically, prof- 
itably, and in an orderly manner.” 
Although the Research and Market- 
ing Act was passed unanimously by 
both Houses late in the 79th Congress 
and signed by the President on August 
14, 1946, funds for effectuating it first 
became available July 30, 1947—just 
six months ago tomorrow. Of the $19,- 
000,000 authorized for the :fiscal year 
1947-48, $9,000,000 was actually ap- 
propriated. The Act authorizes increas- 
ingly larger appropriations each year 
for the next five years. Briefly, these 
funds are divided as follows for the cur- 
rent year: 2% million by direct grant 
to the State agricultural experiment 
stations; 3 million dollars to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to develop 
new and wider uses of farm commodi- 
ties; 1% million to the USDA for co- 
operative research with the States on 
production and marketing problems; 
and 2 million dollars to USDA for mar- 
keting research and services. 
Actually, this legislation does not ex- 
tend the scope of work that can be un- 
dertaken with Federal funds in the 
States or by the USDA, but there are 
some new features about it. First, it 
specifically recognizes the need and 
provides for bringing our marketing 
and distribution system more in line 
with the ability of American farms to 
produce; second, it encourages and 
provides for greater cooperation be- 


tween public and private agencies to 
put agricultural research on a par with 
that of other industries; third, the De- 
partment is given authority for the first 
time to contract to have research done 
by publi¢ or private agencies or indi- 
viduals if, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the work can thus 
be done more efficiently, quicker and 
more economically; and fourth, it pro- 
vides for the establishment of produ- 
cer-industry committees to assist and 
advise the Secretary of Agriculture rel- 
ative to research and service work. 

Of the 2% million dollars allocated to 
the States, at least 20 percent must be 
used for marketing research or serv- 
ices. Indications are, however, that 
close to 40 percent of these funds this 
first year are being spent for marketing 
research. For cooperative regional re- 
search on problems that are common to 
two or more States the Act authorizes 
as much as 25 percent of the direct- 
grant funds to be used. 

The 3 million dollars allocated under 
Title I (10a) for new and wider uses of 
farm products have been assigned to 
appropriate bureaus of the Department 
to expand or accelerate work in these 
three broad categories: (1). To develop 
new and improved uses for farm com- 
modities; (2) to improve human nutri- 
tion and extend food uses for farm 
products; and (3) to preserve and im- 
prove quality and prevent spoilage for 
farm products between the producer 
and the consumer. 

With the 1% million dollars ear- 
marked for Federal-State cooperative 
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research on general problems other 
than utilization a wide range of proj- 
ects have been approved in the follow- 
ing fields: (1) New and more profitable 
uses of manpower, soils, water, plant 
and animal resources; (2) better con- 
trol over insect, disease, and other haz- 
ards to agricultural production; (3) 
more efficient and satisfactory use of 
farm buildings, machinery, and power; 
and (4) improvements in the market- 
ing of agricultural products. 

With the specific authority and the 
2 million dollars allocated under Title 
Il, the marketing part of the Act, I feel 
confident we can make new progress 


toward solving some of the more tangi- 
ble problems of marketing and distri- 
bution. In the past years the Depart- 
ment has had only about 1 million dol- 
lars a year for marketing research but 
much of it has been devoted to the de- 
velopment of grades and standards. This 
year’s work under Title II is largely 
aimed at getting new and basic informa- 
tion that will contribute to (1) the ex- 
pansion of market outlets; (2) reduc- 
tion of marketing costs and margins; 
(3) development of new-standards and 
grades, where necessary, to improve 
the marketability of farm products; 
(4) improvement and encouragement 














Ist Prize Suffolk Ram Lamb at Pacific International, Cow Palace and 
Ogden, 1947. Sire Kirton Guard No. 2200—1946 top at National Ram Sale. 
All our 1948 Consignment to the National are by same sire. 


Our consignment of Hampshires are of same breeding that made high 
average of $137.00 per head at 1948 California Ram Sale. 





W. H. S. FARMS also showed the Champion Suffolk Ewe, Reserve 
Champion Suffolk Ram and Ewe, and Reserve Champion Hampshire 
Ram and Ewe at 1947 Ogden Show; also Reserve Champion Suffolk 
Ram and Champion Hampshire Ewe at the Pacific International; also 
Champion Hampshire Ram and Ewe at the Grand National in San 
Francisco. 

The $2500 top ram of the 1947 National Ram Sale, a Suffolk stud con- 
signed by Charles Howland & Sons, was also sired by a ram of our 
breeding. 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


CHAS. R. BUFFUM. Shepherd JUNCTION CITY, ORE. 
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of better marketing methods, facilities, 
and equipment; (5) new processing and 
packaging techniques to minimize waste 
and increase salability of farm produce; 
(6) the collection of data and analyses 
of consumer demand and preferen:es 
for products of agriculture. 

Approximately 175 work assignments 
have been approved up to the present 
time toward accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives outlined above. Most of them 
directly concern marketing, utilization, 
or production research on specific com- 
modities, but a considerable number ap- 
ply more broadly and can hardly be 
classified on a commodity basis. For ex- 
ample, projects under way on transpor- 
tation, foreign trade, storage, consumer 
preference, market news services, con- 
trol of undesirable range shrubs, and 
so forth, will obviously cut across com- 
modity lines. 

Let me assure you it has been no easy 
task to review and weigh the merits of 
the literally thousands of suggestions we 
have had to consider during the past 
few months. It has been extremely help- 
ful, however, to have recommendations 
from the commodity advisory commit- 
tees, the establishment of which is ex- 
pressly authorized by the Act. Nineteen 
such commodity committees have been 
named, nearly all of which have met in 
Washington at least twice to discuss 
research problems of the respective 
commodities and submit recommenda- 
tions thereon. 

The Wool Advisory Committee met 
there last June and is scheduled to get 
together for its second meeting a week 
from tomorrow (Feb. 6 and 7). I know 
your organization is well represented 
with Sylvan J. Pauly, your president, 
and Ray Willoughby, your vice-presi- 
dent, as members of the Wool Advisory 
Committee. J.B. Wilson, secretary of 
the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is chairman of the group. Other 
members are: George L. Anderson of 
Adams and Leland, Boston, Mass.; R. 
S. Bartlett, vice-president of Botany 
Worsted Mills, Inc., Passaic, N. J.; C. J. 
Fawcett, general manager of National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, 
Mass.; J. A. Hill, dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wyoming at 
Laramie; L. A. Kauffman, secretary of 
the Ohio Wool Growers Cooperative 
Association, Columbus, Ohio; John H. 
Nichols, Jr., Nichols and company, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Howard Vaughn, of the 
California Wool Growers Association, | 
Dixon, Calif.; and James F. Wilson, 4 | 
wool technologist at the California Agri- 
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cultural Experiment Station at Davis, 
California. 

Other commodities respresented by 
advisory committees are citrus fruit, 
cotton and cottonseed, dairy, deciduous 
fruit, dry beans and peas, feed, grain, 
livestock, peanuts, potatoes, poultry, 
rice, seeds, soybeans and flaxseed, sug- 
ar, tobacco, tree nuts and vegetables. 
In addition, three across-commodity or 
so-called functional committees on 
transportation, foreign trade, and cold 
storage have been named to recommend 
research that is pertinent to all com- 
modities. 

I would like to enumerate here some 
of the topics the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee has asked us to give serious con- 
sideration. Because of the steep down- 
ward trend in sheep and wool produc- 
tion in this country since 1942, the com- 
mittee has very appropriately recom- 
mended that facts be obtained as a basis 
for determining just how much of our 
wool needs should be supplied by do- 
mestic production. At the present time 
about two thirds of the wool used by 
U. S. woolen manufacturers comes from 
foreign sources; U. S. production in 
1947 was approximately 308.3 million 
pounds which represents a decline of 
about 120 million pounds from the long- 
time average. 

Pointing out the futility of planning 
a comprehensive wool research pro- 
gram unless there is some assurance of 
adomestic producing industry to which 
it might be applied, the committee spe- 
cifically recommended that studies be 
made to find out what national policy 
should be established to build up and 
maintain required wool production on 
a basis that will encourage wool grow- 
ers to invest in the business; what legis- 
lation is required to support the income 
of wool producers while required pro- 
duction is being built back up; and what 
improvements can be made in the pro- 
cessing, utilization, marketing, and 
quality of wool. 

These and many more proposals have 
been presented and I want to assure 
you that consideration is being given 
to them to the fullest extent that funds 
and competition from other commodi- 
ties will allow. However, rather than 
go into detail about them, I think the 
rest of my time could best be devoted 
to a summarization of the sheep and 
wool research that has been approved 
for action under the Research and Mar- 
keting Act. 

Already under way is a study to de- 
termine this country’s future peace and 
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possible wartime requirements for ap- 
parel wool, the extent to which it would 
be advisable for us to depend on foreign 
sources of wool, and what action can 
most feasibly be taken to improve U. 
S.-grown wool so that it will compete 
more favorably with foreign wools. The 
study is being conducted jointly by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

Most imported wools are skirted and 
sorted by the countries that produce 
them and hence they are of more uni- 
form type when they reach the manu- 
facturer. Since domestic wools are sel- 


dom subjected to these processes, they 
compete unfavorably with the foreign 
product. So, to determine the cost and 
general practicability of skirting and 
sorting domestic wool before it is ship- 
ped, a project with that objective in 
mind is in progress. It is being carried 
on in cooperation with various Western 
State Experiment Stations, cooperative 
marketing associations, and wool pools. 
Present plans call for work to be done at 
Casper, Wyoming; Portland, Oregon; 
Roswell, N. Mexico; Denver, Colorado; 
and at Minneapolis, which will be simi- 
lar to the experimental skirting and 
sorting project that has been going on 





B STOCK RANCH 





SPRING SCENE OF RAMS IN THE B STOCK RANCH FEED LOT 


AGAIN THIS YEAR, YOU WILL FIND IN MY 
CONSIGNMENT TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
A SELECT, HARDY LOT OF 


HAMPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS and 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


T.B. BURTON 


CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
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in Texas during the past year and a 
half. 

Another project will strive to find 
ways to modify the characteristics of 
domestic wools, by either chemical or 
physical means, so they can compete 
more favorably with foreign wools and 
synthetic fibers. In these studies, var- 
ious types of domestic and foreign wool 
will be examined as to their physical 
and chemical composition with a view 
to learning more about what general or 
specific end use each type is best 
adapted. Other research in this cate- 
gory will be to determine what effect 


through breeding the genetic back- 
ground of individual animals might have 
on the market value of the fleece. 
Better control of sheep parasites is 
the subject of a study that is being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry under the R&MA and is one 
that should be of vital interest to sheep- 
men. No reliable estimates are avail- 
able on the number of sheep that die 
annually from parasites or other causes 
but losses have been so great in some 
areas and on some ranches as to cause 
producers to go out of business. Recent 
figures show that the number of sheep 





MORE PROFITS 
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the market 








UFFOLKS 





- - - Because They 
@ Yield a higher percent lamb crop 


@ Lamb easier—less death loss 


@ Move and load quicker 
@ Are NOT wool blind 
@ Yield a higher percent of FAT lambs off 


@ Grow more pounds of meat—more dollars at 


For Complete Details, Including List of Breeders, Write 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 
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carcasses condemned in 1947 for one ci- 
sease or another totaled more than 7°,- 
000. The initial phase of work under 
the current project, involving both la»- 
oratory and field experiments with i.- 
fected and control flocks, will aim at 
reducing losses from liver tapewornis. 
Researchers will first seek to determine 
the season of the year when the par.- 
sites reach fertile maturity and dis- 
charge their eggs in the droppings of the 
sheep. They will also try to find out how 
lambs first become infected with the 
parasites. 


Several of the State Extension Ser- 
vices, in cooperation with the Federal 
Extension Service, are undertaking 
education and demonstration programs 
in the interest of better wool processing 
and marketing. The Extension Service 
of Wyoming, for instance, will dem« 
strate the practicability of selling wool 
at the ranch on the basis of clean wool 
yield; New Mexico, through skirting 
demonstrations at shearing pens, will 
seek to reduce wool sorting costs and 
at the same time do a better job of 
meeting manufacturer demands; th 
Texas Extension Service will encoura 
quality improvement and greater efti- 
ciency in the marketing of mohair by 
showing how bag grading can be done 
at warehouses. The development of 
new industrial uses for wool grease and 
other wool by-products is the object of 
a study to be made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry. 
The Wool Advisory Committee has 
urged that fundamental research be 
done on this phase of the wool industry 
pointing out that only a small fraction 
of the more than 100 million pounds of 
wool grease annually removed from do- 
mestic wool is now put to any useful 
purpose. 


> 


a 


This just about sums up the work that 
is being done or is definitely contem- 
plated directly on sheep and wool dur- 
ing the current fiscal year. As I said 
before, however, a considerable amount 
of work is being done that will directly 
or at least indirectly benefit your in- 
dustry along with various others. In- 
stances of this are found among pro- 
jects attempting to answer questions on 
the ecology and physiology of certain 
poisonous and other undesirable range 
plants in the Southwest with a view 
to finding better control or eradication 
methods; what are the possibilities for 
developing more adequate retail and 
wholesale market news services; what 
can we do generally to the marketing 
of farm products. 
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Before Sagebrush Removal. 
it comes on the sheep. 


See how dense the brush is and how high 





After Sagebrush Removal. A slightly different view of the same range. 


A Constructive Land Program 


Lakeview Rotary Club Sponsors 
Range Improvement Project, With 
Other Service and Civic Groups and 
Livestock Organizations Cooperating. 


Wl! grass universally recognized 

as the greatest crop throughout 
the West, widespread attention is be- 
ing focused upon the first grass res- 
toration of its kind ever presented. On 
August 19 at the Elder Ranch near 
Valley Falls in Lake County, Oregon, 
there will be a large-scale sagebrush 
removal demonstration as the kick-off 
meeting for a long-time, ambitious 
range-improvement project sponsored 
by the Lakeview Rotary Club. This 
project is completely different from 
the usual service club community pro- 
gram. Cooperating with the Club are 
local livestock organizations, other 
service clubs of Lakeview, various 
governmental agencies concerned with 
land improvement and a host of indi- 
viduals. The Oregon State College 
Extension Service is applying its full 
force toward a successful culmination 
of the project. 


Among the different land-manage- 
ment factors to be demonstrated is 
sagebrush removal by means of fire, 
rail, wheatland plow, offset disc. 
stump-jump plow and 2,4-D. Par- 
ticularly new to the great majority of 
those who will visit the demonstration 
will be the Dixie harrow, which has 
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been found to be a most practical de- 
vice for certain types of sagebrush re- 
moval. From a completely different 
approach, the demonstration will in- 
clude the application of fire,—how to 
use it, how to stop it, best fire-fighting 
equipment, and the construction of 
proper fire lines. All of these will be 
upon very substantial scales. To bring 
out best methods to use in reseeding, 
there will be actual demonstrations of 
equipment and methods. Problems 
confronting range reseeders will also 
be aired. 


The fact that millions of acres of 
sagebrush lands, not only in Oregon 
but also in most of the Western States, 
may be made to produce many times 
the present crop of grass, meat, wool, 
etc., is already focusing the attention 
of interested persons in surrounding 
States on this demonstration, and it is 
safe to predict that widespread knowl- 
edge of the event will result in a very 
large attendance from throughout the 
West. The processes shown on Aug- 
ust 19 in Lake County may well apply 
for years to come to about a third of 
the land area in Oregon and similar 
portions of the United States. 

To show its complete belief in grass 
restoration as being by far the great- 
est opportunity for Lake County to 
increase its economic stature, the Lake- 
view Rotary Club is arranging to pro- 
vide cash prizes totaling several thou- 


sand dollars to those private land own- 
ers who are judged by an appropriate 
committee as having demonstrated 
most effectively upon their own lands 
the practical manner in which new 
grass cover may be produced. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the cham- 
pion range operator of this contest to 
be given the regional title of “The 
Grass Man of the Year,” with a special 
day to be designated for recognition of 
that title at the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition in Portland. Year 
after year the contest among the 
ranchers will be continued, and at the 
end of a five-year period, some type 
of very substantial and permanent rec- 
ognition of the rancher with the’ great- 
est cumulative accomplishment will be 
established in Lakeview, the county 
seat of Lake County. 

Since such public agencies as the 
Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management and Soil Conservation 
Service, manage much of Oregon’s 
sagebrush land, the natural result of 
this demonstration will be to apply 
the processes shown to millions of 
acres under the control of these public 
agencies. In this particular event, the 
Forest Service will be in principal po- 
sition, due to their more extensive re- 
search and actual range improvement 
accomplishments than is the case with 
other agencies in this area. 

Mid-morning of August 19 will be 
the starting time, with the remainder 
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of the day being required for comple- 
tion of this most inclusive demonstra- 
tion. While this event will naturally 
occur way out in the wide-open spaces. 
provision is being arranged to feed sev- 
eral thousand people. 

Persons of State and national promi- 
nence are being invited; financial in- 
stitutions are showing a keen interest; 
and land owners in the area are indi- 
cating that they have a big stake in the 
program. All interested persons are 
invited. W. A. Holt 


Dipping Better Than Spraying 


DPPING of sheep for control of 
sheep-tick or ked gave more satis- 
factory results than spraying in tests 
conducted recently near Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. Rotenone was found to be the 
most economical and safest insecticide 
for sheep-tick control. 
The tests were conducted by H. E. 
Fairchild, R. A. Hoffman, Arthur W. 
Lindquist of the Bureau of Entomology 
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ROCKVILLE SUFFOLKS and HAMPSHIRES 





Suffolk Ram: Rockville 185-A 


P. JI. ROCK & SON Drumteller, Alta, Canada 


Remember, there is no substitute for quality! 


OUR HARDY, 
HEAVY-BONED 
NORTHERN-GROWN 
RAMS 
WILL SIRE YOU 
HEAVIER LAMBS 


See Our Consignment 
at the 
NATIONAL 
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SUFFOLKS 


We'll See You at the 
NATIONAL 


RAM SALE 


August 16-17—Salt Lake City, Utah 


FLOYD T. FOX 
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Silverton, Oregon 





and Plant Quarantine and Don C. Mote, 
Oregon State entomologist. These tvsts 
started November 1947 and continued 
until shearing time in the spring. 


The dipping tests revealed tha: a 
mixture of 8 ounces of derris or cube 
powder containing 5 percent rotenone 
gave 100 percent control of sheep-tick 
that lasted for 110 days after dipping. 
Similar results were obtained by the 
use of low concentrations of benzene 
hexachloride, chlordane, and chlorinat- 
ed camphene. Wettable powders were 
used in all tests. Rotenone gave virtual- 
ly the same results as chlorinated com- 
pounds and is from 1/5 to 1/10 less ex- 
pensive than some of the chlorinated 
compounds. 


While good results were obtained by 
the use of sprayers, the entomologists 
conducting the experiment reported “‘it 
appears that applications made by 
means of sprays when on sheep in 
heavy fleece are not always completely 
satisfactory—at least some sprays were 
not 100 percent effective under the 
conditions of these tests using a sprayer 
developing 300 to 350 pounds pressure.” 

Other wettable powder insecticides 
used in the tests were DDT, methoxy 
analog of DDT and TDE. 





Word From 
Peter Spraynozzle 


HE large following which Peter 

Spraynozzle built up in “Big Gate’ 
or Little Hinges” in the National Wool 
Grower will be interested in the follow: 
ing letter, written from Sycamore, 
Lilinois, on June 6, 1948: 

“At the moment I am here on a farm 
in DeKalb County, Illinois. At the 
present writing, we have 80 head of 
two-year-old Colorado steers that will 
be ready for the market sometime this 
month. 

“Hogs—and they are my special care | 
—are too numerous and far too onery 
to receive honorable mention. So 
jealous are they of my attention that 
each one of the 180 head, young and old, 
want to be at the end of the feeder 
where I give them their rations. The 
older ones, the mothers of the tribe. | 
I have named ‘The Bridge Club.’ 

“The crops, here on the 360 acres, are 
corn, oats and hay, with more than half 
of the acreage in corn. 

“T have become one of the best bare- 
back tractor riders in the county, and 
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Lote when my special John Deere, with plow 
t in disc or harrow attached, breaks into 
ll a keen gallop there is music in the air. S$ TA RR S U } F 0 [ K . 
“The weather—I would rather not 
write about it, for I am one who loves 
ai a the sunshine and the warmth of the !__ ~ Sans ARE 
cube desert, the morning fragrance of the © ~ “Se : on 
none sage, the golden glow of the mountains 
-tick when the dusk is merging into the STAR PERFORMERS 
ping. night, and the little camp wagon on the Don’t miss our outstanding con- 
7 the sheep trail to the summer range, where : : 
zene the wind plays a tune in the trees. signment to the National Ram 
rinat- When Paul wrote to the Hebrews in Sale—one pen: of registered 
were chapter 13, verse 8, he might have had and se pes of range SUFFOLK 
rtual- in mind Illinois weather. yearlings. 
com- “Very truly yours, —THEY’RE LAMB-PRODUCING 
wal ee MONEY-MAKERS— 
nated 
aa SHEEPHERDERS’ GOLF ft | STARR 
esta TOURNAMENT eo be 
ed “it Time: Noon, August 18, 1948 3968 No. Williams Ave. 
le by Place: Forest Dale Golf Club, PORTLAND, OREGON 
ep in Salt Lake City, Utah 
letely Everyone interested in the 
; were sheep industry is invited to this 
sr the annual classic, S. 1. Greer, chair- ALE 
prayer man of the committee on ar- / 
ssure.” rangements, states. Many of spoLKD MEA Do 
ticides those here for the ee — oot Bresiers and Importers of Wy Ss 
2thoxy Sale will want to stay over for the 
good time always had at this af- SUFFOLK SHEEP 
fair. THREE OUTSTANDING STUD RAMS CONSIGNED TO THE 
\ NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Their High Quality Merits Your Inspection 
Range Weather T. L. PATRICK Hderton, Ont, Canada 
Most of the Western States basked 
Peter in sunshine the beginning of July. In 
» Cate the Northwest, the Columbia River 
1 Wool continued to recede slowly to below 
folie bankful stages at Portland, Oregon, 
saenaaine and Vancouver, Washington. 
; ’ Arizona was suffering drought con- 
o ti ditions. Livestock in many southern k : 
At the areas were only fair to poor; on the Foundation Stock and Sires Imported from England 
read of northern range, fair to good. ’ : 
wy After hot, dry, windy June weather, We will have some GOOD QUALITY rams at the 
me tis Texas enjoyed general rains and by NATIONAL RAM SALE 
mid-July pastures and ranges were 
ial cae | greening nicely. Range feed in most IMPORTED STUD RAMS IN SERVICE 
tates was good, with sheep generally d 
a | in fair to good condition. In Cali- AS FOLLOWS: 
on that § . pe sheep _ — e- Pauls Al290R; Branthan Ajax A1331R; 
excellent, with pasture and range fee , , m : 
a ts san” - . Kirton Final Command A1383R; Kirton Winanan A1311R 
. fe 
s. The Due to above normal rainfall, con- 
‘ap, | ditions in Montana were above par. 
tribe. § P 
| Se tetera secs f DAVE M. WADDELL 
ss are Very well. 
Sen bal In parts of the Southwest, stock AMITY, OREGON 
, water was low, but general prevailing 
sst bare | Conditions throughout the entire west- Rams and Ewes For Sale at All Times 
nty, and | mm country were good. 
| Grower August, 1948. 25 
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First 
Northwest 
Textile 
Conference 


‘STF wool is suffering from the inroads 

of synthetic fibers—the products of 
science—its troubles are in no small 
measure due to the lethargy of the wool 
manufacturing industry itself,” de- 
clared Dr. Simon Williams, dean at 
the Lowell Textile Institute in Massa- 
chusetts, at the opening session of the 
first Northwest Textile Conference at 
the University of Idaho (Moscow, Ida- 
ho, June 28 - July 1, 1948). 


Although the trend in modern tex- 
tile manufacture is steadily in the di- 
rection of blended fabrics, Dean Wil- 
liams declared that the fiber in which 
the Northwest is primarily interested— 
the wool from its millions of sheep— 
never would be completely displaced 
by any synthetic. “No synthetic fiber 
comes close to it,” he said. 


With the thousands of samples of 
blended fabrics that Dr. Williams had 
on display, there was room for no 
doubt of the general move toward 
blended fabrics. There were fabrics 
made of 5 different kinds of fiber— 
wool, cotton, nylon, mohair and pea- 
nut fiber. There were also samples of 
fiber made from milk casein; fabrics 
in which non-tarnishing, washable me- 
tallic yarns are used, and fabrics made 
by pressing the fibers together instead 
of weaving.. Those that.really caught 
the eye and interest, however, were 
some unique pieces made of half wool 
and half redwood bark; also, half wool 
and half glass. 


Textiles made from glass, because 
of their non-inflammable quality, are 
now finding an important place in 
draperies in night clubs and other pub- 
lic places. They are easy to clean as 
all they require is to be rubbed off with 
a damp cloth. 


Also on display was a new material 
for lining coats. Composed of 2 percent 
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Dean Williams of the Lowell Textile Institute, shows three students in the textile course at the 


University of Idaho summer school a fabric that is half wool and half glass. 


Left to right: Robert Van 


Englen, Twin Falls, Mrs. Margaret Fred, Nampa, Dean Williams, and Mrs. Arlene Erickson, American 


Falls, Idaho. 


glass and 98 percent air, this material 
is said to be the warmest lining that 
science has produced. 

“Of course,” Dr. Williams declared 
“no blends ever will replace the all- 
wool overcoat or the cotton sheet, but 
in most lines of fabric, blending opens 
new coloring, style and quality possi- 
bilities. 

“We are in an era of new color dy- 
namics in fabrics, the full possibilities 
of which are just becoming apparent. 
Since no two fibers or combinations of 
fibers react the same to dyes, and 
since we have new dyes and new ty- 
ing techniques, the color and luster 
creations carry consumer appeal never 
seen in the old days.” 

Dr. Williams believes there is a very 
definite place in the West for a textile 
industry. “Fifty yars ago—even 25 
years ago—optimistic statements about 
the possibilities of a western regional 
textile industry hardly could have been 
justified,” he explained. “At various 
times in the past, enterprising western 
communities have talked or dreamed 
of having their own woolen mills. Some 
have been content to talk of wool 
scouring plants that would put the 
fleeces through the first step in the 
manufacturing process. Their argu- 
ment has been, ‘Why produce the wool 
out here, ship it along with the grease 
and dirt, to New England, where it is 
processed into finished garments 


which are shipped back west for us 
to buy?’ 

“Today, when we think of a textile 
industry out west we must think of 
something far broader and more versa- 
tile than simply a woolen mill, although 
wool from ranges in this area obvious- 
ly would be a cornerstone of any tex- 
tile plant that might develop.” 

But whether or not an intermountain 
textile industry becomes a reality, Dr. 
Williams is convinced that wool grow- 
ers must know about and understand 
the developments in the textile end 
of the industry in order to meet the 
modern demand in planning production 
of the kind of wool required. 

Mr. M. D. Fell of the Pendleton 
Woolen Mills talked briefly at the con- 
ference of the development of the 
western wool manufacturing industry 
from the days when they only made 
coarse fabrics for men in the gold rush 
camps to the present time when about 
75 percent of the wool consumed is 
fine wool. 


This was the first Pacific Northwest | 
Conference on Textiles ever held, and 
it was fortunate that a man of such 


ability as Dr. Williams was secured to 
conduct it. Unfortunately, because it 
came at a time when sheepmen are pat- 
ticularly busy, few of them were able 
to attend it. Those who benefited from 
the conference were mostly consumers 
and home economists. 
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Wool Market Notes 


HE first two weeks of July were 

quiet ones, both at eastern market 
centers and in the western producing 
areas. With vacations in progress at 
most mills and with manufacturers 
pretty well supplied with the raw 
product after weeks of heavy buying, 
this quiet period was considered a nat- 
ural sequence. 


Also with the passing of the 1948 
woo! clips largely out of the hands of 
growers, activity in producing areas 
had subsided to a low point at the 
opening of July. At Miles City, Circle 
and Terry, Montana, around 35,000 
fleeces were to be offered at a sealed 
bid sale on July 14. 

The Pacific Wool Growers are also 
holding a sealed bid sale late in July 
or early in August, when between 
600,000 and 700,000 pounds of wool wili 
be put up for sale. The total includes 
between 250,000 and 300,000 pounds 
of fine and half-blood territory wools 
from Oregon, Idaho and Washington. 

Early in July the Army called for 
bids on 5 million yards of 18-ounce 
0. D. serge for delivery between Janu- 
ary 1 and June 30, 1949. This is said 
to be in line with the Army’s purchases 
since the war—that is, they have been 
consuming about 1 million yards a 
month. 


U. S. Wool Stocks Down 


We quote from the July 7 issue of 
the Weekly Wool Trade Report of the 
Wool Associates of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, Inc.: 

“According to the latest available in- 
formation, the Exchange Service 
Bureau estimates that stocks of appar- 
el wools in the United States on July 
lrepresented about 736,000,000 greasy 
shorn pounds, or about 342,000,000 
scoured pounds. These stocks include 
wools in all hands, except those wools 


'in bond on which duty had not been 


paid up to July 1. On a greasy shorn 
basis, that weight of apparel wools rep- 
resents a decline of 31.6 percent from 
the 1,055,000,000 pounds estimated on 
July 1 last year, while on a scoured 
basis this year’s July 1 stocks repre- 


sent a decline of 30 percent from the 


489,000,000 pounds a year ago. On the 
lst of April the Government reported 
that fine wools in the United States 
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amounted to about 94,000,000 scoured 
pounds, of which 57,000,000 pounds 
were domestics and 37,000,000 were 
wools of foreign origin. Consumption 
of fine wools declined in each of the 
first three months of the year, and it 
is reasonable to assume that the trend 
continued in the second quarter. Even 
so, stocks of fine wools on July 1 
probably represented a smaller per- 
centage of the total than they did three 
months earlier, particularly in view of 
the fact that preliminary import data 
for the second quarter revealed that 


heavy weights of medium and low 
wools entered United States ports.” 


Wool Imports 


Foreign Crops and Markets (July 
19, 1948) includes a table of statistics 
on international wool trade during 1946 
and 1947. In the former year, the 
United States imported 1,246,727,000 
pounds of wool; in 1946, about 644,000,- 
000 pounds. This country’s imports of 
wool from 1935 to 1939 averaged 224,- 
498,000 pounds per year. 
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YEAR 
AFTER 
YEAR 


QUALIT Y 


The first picture is a Howland ram 
lamb which was one of the two top 
$1000 Suffolks at the 1945 National. 
The second ram, a Howland yearling, 
topped the 1946 California ram sale. 
The third ram, another Howland 
yearling, was the $2500 top of the 
Suffolks and top of the 1947 National 
Ram Sale. 


At this year’s National 
we are again offering some 
outstanding Suffolk and 
Stud Rams, 
Registered & Range Pens. 


CHAS. HOWLAND 
& SON 


Walnut Grove Stock Farm 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


Hampshire 
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Consignments to 
The National Ram Sale 


‘i Consignors: Single Registered Range 
Studs Rams Rams 


421 Suffolks 





Bagley, Voyle 
Aurora, Utah ...............:...... 5 
Barnard, Bruce M. 
Dolores, Colorado .............. 20 
Becker, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho ............ canals 5 
Biastock, Robert 
a See 1 
Bonida Farm 
oe as “Van View's Bluebeard,” the Hampshi that sold for $1150 at 
Borwick, C. H. this aaa sean Stud Rom Sale 2 faaen, Vege, Bred by V. B. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada b) Vandiver of Leonard, Missouri, it was consigned to the sale by E. B. Thomp- 
Burton, Thomas B eae eee oT eet 
Cambridge, Idaho .............. 1 5 30 hi : : 
Caras & Sons, Angel persion ec 
Spanish Fork, Utah .......... 5 
: Clarindale Stock Farm 
Vauxhall, Alberta, Can... 3 5 
Cox, Glenn 
Philomath, Oregon ............. 1 5 10 
Finch & Sons, H. L. 
Soda Springs, Idaho ........ 5 10 
Fox, Floyd T. 
Silverton, Oregon .............. 3 10 15 
Grenville, Arthur C. B. 
Morrin, Alberta, Canada. 2 5 
I Hall, Robert W. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada .. 5 
Howland & Son, Charles 
Cambridge, Idaho .............. 2 5 15 


Howland, Lawson 


Cambridge, Idaho ............ 1 5) is dtcsiinlintis Mitahen th a ene 
ne of Nielson Sheep Company’s Champion Rambouillets, a two-year 
Hubbard & Son, C. M. old. Sired by an undefeated champion at the Sanpete County (Utah) 
Junction City, Oregon .... 1 Rambouillet Show, it achieved reserve championship honors at the same 
how. P i f i E 1 rme 
Hubbard, Eugene 5. is ow. It’s typical of the Nielson rams Photo by Utah Farmer 


ae ca ne ee ee 
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Corvallis, Oregon .............. 10 
Hubbard, Walter P. 

Junction City, Oregon ...... 3 5 
Jenkins, Allan 

Hewten, Utsh..................... 5 
Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., James 

Muldoon, Idaho .................. 50 
Malmgren, E. C. Pe, Pr. Re ee 

SS See $ 5 Gf ay Letts ; 
Murdock, A. F. & S. A. he Ah 

Evie, Tabe .................... 10 
Nielsen & Sons, S. P. 

eee 3 5 10 
; Nielsen, Soren P. 

Burley, Idaho ...................... 
O'Neil, W. S. 
+! Denfield, Ontario, Canada 3 5 
Piggot, Douglas 

McMurdo, Golden, B.C., 

ee 


ead’ 44 
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One of the Columbia ram lambs consigned to this year’s Nationa! by 
2 R. E. Brown of Bozeman, Montana. 
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Pine Tree Prince, a fine product of Pine Tree Ranch, Savageton, Wy- 


oming. He was ch Columbia ram in the 1947 National Western, 
and top selling ram in the National Columbia Show and Sale at Minot, 
North Dakota, last year. One of his sons is coming to the National this 


year. 





Some of the quality rams for this year’s National Ram Sale, consigned 
by George L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah. 


















One of the good suffolk rams from the S. P. Nielsen flock at Nephi, 





Utah, typical of his entries in this year’s National. Photo by Utah Farmer 
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Consignors 








Studs 
Rock & Son, P. J. 


Drumheller, Alta, Canada 3 
Starr, L. L. 

Portland, Oregon .............. 
Stewart, A. C. 

Abbotsford, B.C., Canada 1 
Stoddart, Sam S. 

Bradford, New Hampshire 1 
Suffolkdale Meadows 

Iiderton, Ontario, Canada 3 
Turner, Willard 

Nampa, Idaho .................... 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho .................. 2 
University of Illinois 

Urbana, Illinois ................ 1 
Waddell, Dave M. 

Amity, Oregon ...................- 2 
Wankier, Farrell T. 

et ar 2 
White, Ernest & Thain 

Kalispell, Montana ............ 1 
Winn, R. E. 

eee 2 


Single Registered Range 
Rams 


Rams 


5 


b) 


15 


15 





412 HAMPSHIRES 


Beatty, R. B. 

Twin Falls, Idaho .............. 
Bethune, David 

nT 1 
Blastock, Robert 

IID sci miccotsckcencbon 1 
Broadmead Farms 

Amity, Oregon .................. 2 
Burton, Thomas, B. 

Cambridge, Idaho ............ 1 
Carlsen & Sons, C. N. 

eee : 
Elkington Brothers 

Idaho Falls, Idaho .............. 
Heise, Roy 

Gardnerville, Nevada ...... 
Hogg & Sons, R. W. 

Salem, Oregon .................. 2 
Howland & Son, Charles 

Cambridge, Idaho ............ 1 
Hubbard & Son, C. M. 

Junction City, Oregon .... 3 
Hubbard, Walter P. 

Junction City, Oregon .... 3 
Lone Palm Rancho 

Ramona, California ............ 2 
MacCarthy & Son, D. P. 

Salem, Oregon .................. 1 
McCoy, W. E. 

UNE BD ccciicinecniniciteidast 
Matthews Brothers 

I SI csicraiencevtccttacts 2 


Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
Anaconda, Montana .......... 


235 


40 
10 


15 


25 


10 
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Consignors Single Registered 


Studs Rams 

Nielsen, Soren P. 

Burtey, idaho .................... 1 
Olsen Brothers 

Spanish Fork, Utah .......... 5 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta, Can..... 1 5 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

Twin Falls, Idaho ~............ 1 5 


Street, E. H. & C. Magleby 

Richfield, Utah .................. 5 
Stoddart, Sam S. 

Bradford, New Hampshire 1 
Turner, Willard 


Hamepa, Idaho .................... 1 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 
BN IID escntonninsssibcnsicesinicons 2 5 
Wootton & Jasperson 
Thayne, Wyoming oe 5 
27 95 


5 CLUN FOREST 


Stoddart, Sam S. 
Bradford, New Hamp- 
RR orcte eee 5) 


110 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 


Beatty, R. B. 

Twin Falls, Idaho _............ 
Blastock, Robert 

|p) ae) | 
Burton, Thomas B. 

Cambridge, Idaho .............. 
Howland & Son, Charles 

Cambridge, Idaho 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

Twin Falls, Idaho .............. 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 

SR I 5b cnscancacioianens 


248 RAMBOUILLETS 
Bagley, Voyle 


Aurora, Utah .................... 5 
Beal & Sons, George L. 
Ephraim, Utah .................. 3 5 


Beal, John H. 
Cedar City, Utah ~............ 1 5 
Branch Agricultural College 


Cedar City, Utah .............. 2 5 
Christensen & Sons, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah .................. 3 5 


Christensen, S: E. 
Ephraim, Utah .................... 5 
Hansen, Wynn S. 


Collinston, Utah —............. 2 a 
Jorgenson & Son, George A. 

Ephraim, Utah ................. 5 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah _........... 3 5 
Nielson Sheep Company 

Ephraim, Utah ................. 3 5 


30 


Range 


Rams 


5 


10 


15 


50 


30 


15 


110 


10 


20 


30 


25 


15 
15 


30 


Consignors 


Sparks, Hume 


Ephraim, Utah 


Elkington Brothers 


Rane 
Rams 


Single Registered 
Studs Rams 


Sey see? 1 5 
18 55 “e 





=] | 


30 CORRIEDALES 


Idaho Falls, Idaho .............. 1 


Matthews, J. W. 


Burley, Idaho .................... 5 


Young, Cy 


St. Anthony, Idaho .......... 10 


Barton, Alden K. 
Manti, Utah 
Bradford, Mark 


Spanish Fork, Utah _........ 


Brown, R. E. 


Bozeman, Montana 


Brown, Stanley S. 
Troy, Idaho 
Denecke, W. A. 





341 COLUMBIAS 


Bozeman, Montana ............ 1 5 15 


Dorney, C. W. 
Monte Vista, 
Hansen, Wynn S. 


Colorado ...... 3 5 


Collinston, Utah ~.............. 1 5 35 


Hanson, Mark B. 


Spanish Fork, Utah .......... 1 5 15 


Hatch, Abe 
Vernal, Utah 
Johnson, Eugene A. 


.Helena, Montana ................ 1 20 


Lind, Elmer 


Yous, Utek ................. 5 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
Anaconda, Montana .......... 70 


Olsen Brothers 


Spanish Fork, Utah .......... 5 


Pine Tree Ranch 


Savageton, Wyoming ........ 1 10 


State College of Washington 
Pullman, Washington ........ 2 5 


Thomas, Pete 


Malad, Idaho ...................... 1 5 15 


Thompson, E. B. 


St. Louis, Missouri ............ 10 10 


White, Ernest & Thain 
Kalispell, Montana ............ 10 


Young, Cy 
St. Anthony, 


Thompson, E. B. 


idaho’... 2 30 
16 60 





5 MONTADALES 


St. Louis, Missouri ............ 5 
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120 PANAMAS 


Bell, Tom 

Rupert, Idaho .................... 15 
Horn, Joseph 

Rupert, Idaho .................... 5 
Laidlaw & Sons, Inc., James 

Muldoon, Idaho .................. 50 
Meuleman & Sons, Harry 

Rupert, Idaho ......:........... 15 
Sargent, D. L. 

Cedar City, Utah ................ 20 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho .................. 15 





120 


6 ROMNEYS 





Rucker, Jack L. 


“Kirton Conqueror,” an imported Suffolk sire in the flock of C. H. 
Shelley, Idaho ................. 1 5 Borwick, Drumheller, Alta., Canada. His sire was Yeldham Surprise, the 
highest priced ram in England in 1938, and the sire of his dam was “Kirton 
a Royalist,” champion ram at the 1938 English Royal. “Kirton Conqueror,” 
5 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS which Mr. Borwick purchased from D. R. Piggot, has collected a lot a&f 
honors in its own right, such as grand champion of the 1948 Calgary show. 
Bagley, Voyle 


Ravora, UGE -.............. 5 








5 LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 


Bagley, Voyle 
Aurora, Utah ...................... 5 


10 PANAMA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 





Sargent, D. L. 








Cedar City, Utah ............. 10 Pen of 5 registered Columbia yearling rams entered in the National 
Ram Sale by Alden K. Barton, Manti, Utah. 
PROGRAM OF SALE TUESDAY, AUGUST 17—9:30 a.m. Rambouillets and 


Corriedales 

MONDAY, AUGUST 16—9:30 a.m. Suffolks 

: 1:00 p.m. Columbias, Rom- 

1:00 p.m. Hampshires neys, Montadales, Panamas, 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds and Whitefaced Crossbreds 














These are some of Rambouillet rams entered in the National Ram Sale 
by thé John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


Photo by Utah Farme~ It’s a good one. 


A Rambouillet stud ram consigned to the National 
by F. R. Christensen & Sons of Ephraim, Utah. 
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BIRCHLANDS 


SUFFOLKS 


We invite your inspection of our 
stud entries in the National Ram 
Sale. Both sired by “Kirton Con- 


queror,” Imp. A proven sire and 
champion ram at Calgary, 1948. 
Now heading the flock of Mr. 
Charles Borwick, Drumheller, Alta, 


Canada. 


D. R. PIGGOT, Prop. 


McMurdo, Golden, B.C., Canada 








SUFFOLKS 


are on the front row 
in production 
and sales 


For breeders’ List and Literature 
Write 


National Suffolk Sheep Assn. 


MIDDLEVILLE, MICHIGAN 





BONIDA FARM -~x 


SUFFOLKS 


I am offering one pen of 10 range rams 
in the National Ram Sale this year. 
Your inspection is invited. 


My flock was established in 1929. Out- 
standing individual rams have been 
used each year. The ewe flock has been 
rigidly culled each year, with emphasis 
on quality and scale in the ewes re- 
tained in the flock. 


Range Rams and Stud Rams are for 
sale at the ranch, as well as around 200 
Ram Lambs for fall delivery. 


B. D. MURDOCH, Prop. 


Lima, Montana 
Elevation: 6000 feet 
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DeVoto Distorts Facts 
(Continued from page 7) 


that something was wrong with the 
Forest Service. 


As to DeVoto’s reference to some 
things that happened at the hearings 
being kept from print by the standard 
device of declaring them off the rec- 
ord, as Mr. DeVoto should know if he 
is as much a student of Government 
and history as he pretends to be, this 
off-the-record discussion is done reg- 
ularly by all Congressional Commit- 
tees and he might have also mentioned 
that some of the opponents of the 
stockmen also asked that the discus- 
sion be off the record, including the 
representatives of the Forest Service, 
and Mr. DeVoto’s great and good 
friend, Charles C. Moore. 

The witness who sent Mr. DeVoto 
a typed copy of the transcript that dif- 
fered in some respects from the cor- 
responding passage in the printed rec- 
ord, should have known that the 
only person who could make the 
change would be the witness himself. 
Each witness has the right to correct 
his testimony, but is not supposed to 
change the thought, only to correct 
grammatical errors, etc. and I can as- 
sure Mr. DeVoto that no one connect- 
ed with the Committee on Public 
Lands changed in any way the state- 
ment made by any witness. The only 
person who could change such state- 
ment would be the witness himself. 


Mr. DeVoto is very clever in leaving 
impressions by implication rather than 
by direct statement. Let me say to 
him that so far as the Wyoming hear- 
ings at Rawlins on September 2nd 
were concerned, he is wrong in sup- 
posing that there are important differ- 
ences between the transcript and the 
printed hearings. The Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association purchased 
a copy of the transcript of the hearings 
at Rawlins, as could have been done 
by Mr. DeVoto, or anyone else that 
was interested. We have made a very 
careful check comparing the transcript 
with the printed hearings and we can 
say that Mr. DeVoto’s implication is 
completely false. There were some 
changes made in the testimony of wit- 
nesses. The Forest Service people 
made a number of corrections and vari- 
ous Congressmen made corrections. 
but as far as there being any great 
changes, there were none. 


Mr. DeVoto can undoubtedly secure 
(Continued on page 35) 





HILL TOP 


HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Strong In Foxhill Bloodlines 
Which Means 
QUALITY—TYPE—SIZE 
Few Excellent Yearlings 
On Hand 


Good Enough To Head 
Any Flock 


DAVID BETHUNE 
Box 102 Buhl, Idaho 











HAMPSHIRES 


See Our Entry at the National Ram 
Sale. You Will Like Them. 


L. A. WINKLE & SONS 
FILER, IDAHO 











* 


If you want some good ram 
lambs, don’t miss my consign- 
ment to the National. The Hamp- 
shires are out of George Reed’s 
flock of ewes and are sired by a 
Matthews ram. The Suffolks are 
of L. J. Predmore breeding. 


— THEY’RE TOPS — 
SOREN P. NIELSEN 


BURLEY, IDAHO 












* HAMPSHIRES 


Our offering in the National Ram 
Sale, August 16 and 17, will con- 
sist of: 


TWO STUD RAMS AND A PEN 
OF FIVE REGISTERED RAMS 


—Combining that same scale and 
quality which has characterized 
our offerings in the last six Na- 
tional Sales. 


MATTHEWS BROS. 


Ovid, Idaho 
RAMS OF PROVEN QUALITY 


The National Woo! Grower 
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De Voto Distorts Facts 


(Continued from page 32) 


fom the Reporter a copy of the tran- 
gript to convince himself of the truth 
of this assertion, although Mr. DeVoto 
does not seem to have much interest in 
the truth. 


Now let’s look at another statement 
of Mr. DeVoto. I quote: “When the 
Grazing Service began to discharge the 
further duties Congress had given it, 
repairing and restoring the damaged 
range it was doomed. From 1941 on 
the pressure group made a sustained 
attack on it and by 1946 had destroyed 
it” There is no truth in that state- 
ment. Here are the facts. When the 
Grazing Service was set up, Secretary 
Ickes stated his Department could ad- 
minister it for $150,000 annually. The 
total income was estimated at around 
$900,000 and so the Congress provided 
by law that 25 percent of that income 
should remain in the Treasury to off- 
set the costs of administration and the 
balance was to be used, 25 percent for 
range improvement and 50 percent 
transferred to the States in which these 
lands were situated. 


However, by 1941 the cost of ad- 
ministration of the Grazing Service 
was over a million dollars per year 
and the Appropriations Committee of 
the House demanded that the fees be 
inreased and the proportion remain- 
ing in the Treasury be increased to 
offset the cost of administration. It 
istrue the appropriations were cut dur- 
ing the year 1946 over the violent ob- 
jection of Congressman Barrett and 
other western Congressmen, but Mr. 
DeVoto neglects to say (1) that the 
stockmen contributed sufficient funds 
to carry on the Grazing Service for 
that year and (2) that Congressman 
Barrett drafted a bill changing the 
basic law on the distribution of fees 
received by the Grazing Service, so 
that the amount remaining in the 
Treasury was sufficient to offset the 
cost of administration and the bill be- 
came law last year. 


At the same time Congressmen Bar- 
rett, Rockwell and D’Ewart were in- 
srumental in getting a supplemental 
appropriation of $300,000 for the Graz- 
ing Service. The fees were increased 
at the same time. Secretary Krug 
stated at Salt Lake last September 
that he was highly pleased at the pas- 
sage of Congressman Barrett’s bill and 
with the additional appropriation and 


August, 1948. 





that the Grazing Service could function 
satisfactorily. 


This year the appropriation for the 
administration of those grazing lands 
is $1,100,000 and according to officials 
of the Bureau is entirely adequate. 

Now I ask, why didn’t DeVoto tell 
the whole truth? 

DeVoto criticizes the Barrett Com- 
mittee for contending that the Forest 
Service “was not spending enough 
money for range improvements. (It is 
spending all it can get from Congress.)” 

Now I ask why wasn’t DeVoto fair 
enough to state that Congressman Bar- 


rett offered an amendment to the For- 
est Service appropriation on the floor 
of the House last May increasing by 
approximately 50 percent the approp- 
riation for reseeding the range. The 
amendment was adopted and the ap- 
propriation was increased from $543,- 
000 to $793,000. 

The Forest Service people say that 
this was the first time its appropriation 
had ever been increased by an amend- 
ment offered on the floor of the House. 

A few weeks ago Congressman Bar- 
rett acting as spokesman for a large 
group of Congressmen, appeared be- 





AMITY, OREGON 
ROUTE 1, 





BROADMEAD 
jte-bot HAMPSHIRES 


WE WILL BRING TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
AUG. 16 and 17, THE BEST HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
WE HAVE EVER PRODUCED. THEY ARE BIG 
AND HARD—THEY HAVE BEEN RAISED OUT 
OF DOORS THE ENTIRE YEAR. 


If you want to produce the kind of lambs that top 
the market, don’t miss our Hampshires at Salt Lake. 


BROADMEAD FARMS 








ROBERT M. FINLAY, 
Shepherd 
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* Philomath 


SUFFOLKS 


OUR CONSIGNMENT TO THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


1 Yearling Stud Ram 
1 Pen of 5 Registered Rams 


2 Pens of 5 Range Rams 


The stud ram and the pen of five regis- 
tered rams are sired by an imported Paul 
ram, “Kirten Squire,” who also sired the 
top Suffolk stud (shown left) which we sold 
at this year’s California Ram Sale. 

Also offering for sale at the ranch a 
few choice registered ewe lambs sired by 
the same imported ram. 


GLEAN COX 


* 


Oregon € 








FALKLAND SPRINGS SUFFOLK & HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


SEE OUR PEN OF 5 REGISTERED SUFFOLK YEARLING RAMS 
AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE, AUGUST 16-17 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


FALKLAND, B.C., CANADA 











THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Sale 





Tautphaus Park, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1948—9:30 A.M. 


Approximately 400 RAMS 140 EWES 


@ Suffolks @ Hampshires 
@ Panamas @ Corriedales 
@ Columbias @ Romneys 


For Particulars and Catalog, Address: 


IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
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fore the Appropriations Committee 
requesting an additional appropriatioy 
of $15,000,000 for National Fores 
roads and this appropriation was car. 
ried in the supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

Why didn’t DeVoto mention this 
fact? 

* * * * 


It seems to us that anyone who feels 
as Mr. DeVoto writes should not stop 
with writing misleading stories, but 
should ask to be heard by the proper 
committees of Congress. I am sure 
that either the Senate Committee or 
the House Committee on Public Lands 
would be glad to hear Mr. DeVoto at 
any time. If he appeared before the 
Committee personally and feeling as 
strongly as he apparently does—this 
should be a public duty on his part— 
he could then see just how the Com. 
mittee acts and the Committee would 
have an opportunity of questioning 
him, just as it does the other witnesses, 

We hope that Mr. DeVoto, instead 
of relying, as he apparently does, on 
information supplied by certain people, 
will attend the hearings and get first- 
hand information. 

These gentlemen, like Mr. DeVoto, 
who write so glibly on subjects con- 
cerning which they have no first-hand 
knowledge, we notice, do not ask to 
be heard by the various committees of 
Congress, but prefer instead to attack 
the actions of such committees. 

Mr. DeVoto is entitled to his own 
viewpoint. We have no quarrel! with 
this disagreement with the stockmen. 
This simply indicates his ignorance of 
the true situation, but we do wish he 
would confine himself to facts. 

* *k* ke * 


It is to the credit of the Committee 
that conducted the hearings last fall 
that politics did not enter into the pic- 
ture. The report sent to Secretary 
Anderson was unanimous and signed 
by both Democratic and Republican 
members of the Committee. 

Mr. DeVoto praises Mr. Fernandez 
for his impartiality in the hearings, but 
I must remind Mr. DeVoto that Con- 
gressman Fernandez signed the re 
port which he criticizes so vehemently 
and in fact, I have heard Mr. Fernan- 
dez wanted to make the report more 
critical in some respects. 


Now Congressman Fernandez is 3 
Democrat and Mr. DeVoto is not 8 
critical of him. But DeVoto goes aftet 
the Republicans rough shod—all o 


The National Wool Grower 
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them—Congressmen Barrett, Rockwell. 
Miller, D’Ewart and Senator Robert- 
gon and for good measure he lambasts 
former Governor Stassen and Gover- 
nor Dewey. 

This got me to wondering and I made 
some inquiries and it was reported that 
Mr. DeVoto is a radical new dealer— 
in fact a prominent member of the left 
wing of the Democratic Party—the 
Americans for Democratic Action. Are 
you a member of the A.D.A., Mr. De- 
Voto? 

By inference DeVoto would lead his 
readers to believe that Congressman 
Barrett favors the sale of national for- 
est lands to private individuals. Noth- 
ing is further from the truth. 

Over the years Congressman Frank 
Barrett has opposed the sale of the 
forest lands to private owners or the 
transfer of these lands to the States. I 
defy DeVoto to prove otherwise. 

Congressman Barrett needs no de- 
fense. His record in Congress is well 
known to the people of Wyoming, who 
have absolute confidence in him. He 
enjoys the confidence of his fellow 
members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle. He is a terrifically hard 
worker, is always certain of his facts 
and is doing the best job for the people 
of his State and the country of anyone 
we have ever had in the House. 

Congressman Barrett’s record is the 
best defense he can have from scur- 


rilious articles such as those of Mr. 
DeVoto. 


Annual Sale 


Approximately 250 Rams 
350 Ewes 
Drafted From The 
Columbia Targhee 
Rambouillet 
Flocks Of The 
U. S. SHEEP EXPERIMENT 
STATION and 
WESTERN SHEEP BREEDING 
LABORATORY 


DUBOIS, IDAHO 





10 o'clock A.M. September 30, 1948 
Sale List upon request about Sept. 15 


eee oe 





August, 1948. 





FOR TOP LAMB PROFITS 
Use HOGG HAMPSHIRES 


YOU ARE INVITED TO INSPECT OUR 
QUALITY AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


R.W. HOGG & SONS 


SALEM, OREGON 





SOME OF OUR RAMS 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN MAY 

















LONE PALM RANCHO 


si HAMPSHIRES 


See Our Stud Rams at the National Ram Sale. 
Yearling of Straloch foundation, lamb sired by our 
imported stud from Stewart P. Tory of England. 


‘LONE PALM RANCHO  (iormerly Straloch) 
RAMONA, SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











—HAMPSHIRES— 


The best we have ever offered at the National 
GOOD STRETCH -- WELL BONED 


See our offerings: 
1 Yearling Stud Ram 
1 Pen 5 Yearling Registered Rams 
Sired by a Walter P. Hubbard Ram 


C.N. CARLSEN & SONS 


OVID, IDAHO 
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— FARGO chbarss ‘ 
WE WILL APPRECIATE YOUR INSPECTION OF OUR 
COLUMBIA and SUFFOLK 
OFFERINGS IN THE NATIONAL SALE IN SALT LAKE 

THIS SEASON 


WHITE'S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO. 


BROWNING and DAYTON, MONTANA 


Highest 
priced 
Columbia 
ram sold 

~ in 1947. 
Sold to 
L. A. Norden, 
San Antonio, 
Texas, 
for $1150, by 
White's 
Columbia 
Sheep 


wk iS rea xe Company 
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My Mutton-Type. Government Bred Columbia Stud Ram, Champion Hampshire Ram selling 
some of his sons coming to the National Ram Sale. for a hi 
See the Best and Buy the Best Blood Lines Consigned to the 
Following Major Shows and Sales by 
E. B. THOMPSON, Milan, Mo., The Sheepman of the Nation 
National Ram Sale . 
Salt Lake City. Utah, August 16-17 


Columbia Registered and Range Rams 
Montadale Registered Rams 
Columbia 3rd Production Sale 
Hampshir 


e lst Production Sale 
Kirksville, Mo., September 18 


||_E. B. THOMPSON RANCH man. mo. Shepherd 


LOOK AT THE 
1948 RESULTS 


TO DATE 


Texas Pure Bred Sheep Breeders 
Sale and Show. Gatesville, Texas, 
in May: 


Champion Columbia Ram Sale Top 
Champion Hampshire Ram Sale Top 


Eastern Stud Ram Show and Sale, 
Staunton, Va., June 16 


2nd Place Hampshire selling for 
more than champion and reserve 
champion; $1150.00. 


Midwest Stud Ram Show and Sale, 
Sedali, Mo., June 26 


Champion Columbia Ram, topping 
sale in the breed 


gh of $1350.00. 


Columbia National Show and Sale 
Minot, North Dakota, October 11-12 
Columbia Stud Rams and Ewes 


MAXIM MEEKS 
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Books on Sheep and 
Their Near Relatives 


(Continued from page 9) 


Barnes, Will C. 

WESTERN GRAZING GROUNDS ANp 
FOREST RANGES. 

The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, 1913 
cloth, 390 pp., ill. 

The first book on range management ip 
America by the man whose efforts gaye 
range management its original status in the 
nation. This book is styled for un versa] 


consumption and deals with range she.'p and 
cattle management and presents many self. 
telling illustrations on livestock production, 


Bartlett, E. S. 

SHEEP SHEARING. 

Breeder’s Publications, printed in U.S.A, 
1938, cloth, 126 pp., ill. 

Brief history on sheep-shearing and gen. 
eral job description on shearing and care 
of wool. 


Blacklock, Ambrose 

A TREATISE ON SHEEP. 

First American edition by Wiley & Put. 
nam, New York, 1841, decorated cloth, 298 
pp., ill. 

One chapter on history of sheep and re. 
mainder on management, improvement and 
treatment of sheep diseases. Also one chap- 
ter on sheep in Australia. 


Bowman, F. H. 

THE STRUCTURE OF THE WOOL 

FIBER 

MacMillan & Co., Limited, London, 1908 
decorated cloth, 475 pp. ill. 

A popularized technical summary of wo 
and its manufactures. 


Branch, Douglas E. 
THE HUNTING OF THE BUFFALO. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York and Lon- 
don, 1929. decorated cloth, 239 pp., ill. (Il 
illustrated. 
same, eight illustrations by George Catlin). 
A thorough-going account of the Amer 
can Indian cattle, the buffalo, and their ma- 
jor extinction by white and red men. Chap 
ter II gives brief statement on use of but- 
falo hair and wool in clothing manufactur- 
ing by Indians. 


Briggs, Harold E. 

FRONTIERS OF THE NORTHWES! 

D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., New York 
1940, cloth, 625 pp., illustrated. 

A detailed authentic history of the de 
velopment of the headwater territory of the 
Missouri and Snake Rivers. He has ome 
good chapter on the frontier of the shee 
rancher. 


Call-Hughie 

GOLDEN FLEECE. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1942, dee 
orated cloth, 250 pp., illustrated by Pal 
Brown. 

“The woolly west as it looks to a wodl 
grower’s wife who went as a tenderfoot ant 
has come to love life on a party line.” 
Canfield, Dorothy 

BASQUE PEOPLE. 

Harcourt Brace & Co., New York, 193! 
decorated cloth, 272 pp., decorations by Ro 
ert Ball. 

First-rate fiction on Basque people 2 
their native Pyrenees. It gives quaint de 
tails of Basque folk ways, and singular sidé 
lights on Basque pastoral life. 


The National Wool Growe! 
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Coffey, Walter C. 
PRODUCTIVE SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
london, 1918, decorated cloth, 479 pp., ill. 
This is one of the commonly used class- 
room texts on sheep. 


Craig, John A. 

SHEEP-FARMING IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

The MacMillan Company, 1918, cloth, 302 
pp., illustrated. 

Text on general phases of sheep produc- 
tion. 


Craig, R. A. 

COMMON DISEASES OF FARM 
ANIMALS. 

Philadelphia & London, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1915, decorated cloth, 334 pp., 
illus. 

Textbook on diseases of farm animals, in- 
cluding diseases and afflictions of sheep. 


Ewing, P. V. 

THE GOLDEN HOOF. 

Breeder Publications, Chicago, IIl., 1948, 
decorated cloth, 256 pp., illus. 

Twenty-five chapters on sheep produc- 
tion, each written by a different specialist. 


Ewing, P. V. 

KARAKUL SHEEP 

Sheep Breeder Magazine, Chicago, IIl., 
1948, 124 pp., illus. 

A well authenticated book on the A. B. 
C’s of Karakul Sheep. 


Gilfillan, Archer B. 
SHEEP. 


Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1929, dec- 
ted cloth, 272 pp., illustrated by Kurt 

iese. 

This is the true saga of sheep-herding by 
aman who did it. Archie’s humor is as 
briny as salt licks on Dakota ranges. It 
= be the cornersténe in any library on 
sheep. 


Gray, A. A. 
CAMELS IN WESTERN AMERICA. 
California Historical Society, San Fran- 
cisco, 1930, paper, 48 pp., illus. 


Hemp, Sidford F. 

DALE & FRASER, SHEEPMEN. 

W. A. Wild & Co., Boston and Chicago, 
1906, decorated cloth, 312 pp., illustrated by 
Chase Emerson. 

A factual story of Colorado sheep-raising. 


Holeomb, H. R. and 
Franklin, Earl R. 

SHEEP MIGRATE, TOO. 

Land Policy Review, Sept., 1940., Vol. 
Ill, No. 5, U.S.D.A. A play-by-play report 
on the Odyssey of sheep in their search of 
seasonal grazing from winter to summer. 


Horlacher, Levi Jackson and 
Hammonds, Carsie 

SHEEP. 

The Interstate, Danville, Illinois, Publish- 
er, 1942, cloth, 348 pp., illus. 

Textbook on approved methods in sheep 
production and management. 


Hornaday, William T. 

THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
AMERICAN BISON. 

Washington Govt. Printing Office, 1889. 
Report of National Museum, 1887, stiff- 
backed paper, 548 pp., and folded map. 

xcellent report on the bison and his ex- 
temination. Report on buffalo hair and 
Wool, pages 449-450 and 412-414. 


je§ Hulz, Fred S., and Hill, J. A. 


RANGE SHEEP AND WOOL IN 17 
WESTERN STATES. 


August, 1948. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1931, 
cloth, 374 pp., illus. Text and handbook 
for western range sheepmen. 


Huntington, Dwight W. 

OUR BIG GAME. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1904, 
decorated cloth, 346 pp., 16 photographic il- 
lustrations. 

This is good outdoor reporting on big 
game hunting and has informative chapters 
on the deer family and ox family. 


James, George Wharton 

THE OLD FRANCISCAN MISSIONS 
OF CALIFORNIA. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1913, cloth, 
287 pp., with photographic illustrations. 

Considerable interesting sheep history in- 


termingled with the ancient history of the 
church in New America. 


Jennings, Robert 

SHEEP, SWINE & POULTRY. 

John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, 1864, 
cloth, 248 pp. on sheep, 87 pp. on swine, 170 
pp. of poultry. Illus. 

Good historical account of sheep up to 
1864. 


Kindt, Lawrence E. 

AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF THE 
SHEEP RANCHING INDUSTRY IN 
WESTERN CANADA, 

Dominion of Canada, Dept. of Agric., 
Pub. 551, Farmer’s Bull. No. 25, 1936, paper, 
75 pp., illus. 





MARK B. HANSON 





RANGE MEN... 


especially 
SHOULD LIKE OUR OFFERING OF 


COLUMBIA RAMS 


FIVE REGISTERED YEARLINGS 
FIVE RANGE YEARLINGS 
TEN RANGE YEARLINGS 


at the 


1948 NATIONAL RAM SALE 


CHOICE RAMS, OF GOOD SIZE AND HEAVY BONE. 
SHEARED IN APRIL 
Also 
ONE TOP SINGLE STUD RAM 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 








Improve Your Flock — Use MEULEMAN PANAMAS 


‘aoe 





Get more mutton and wool. 
to three-eighths blood wool. 


Sired by U. of I. Ram, sheared 23 lbs. 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SONS 
RTE. 1, RUPERT, IDAHO 


FOR SALE AT THE RANCH: Choice rams, 30 head ewe lambs, and few aged ewes. 





Smooth, large, deep thick bodies. 
Bred for quick maturing. 


SEE MY OFFERINGS AT THE NATIONAL: Pen. 5 yearlings: pen 10 choice large lambs. 


Shear 18 to 20 lbs. of quarter 
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QUALITY? QUANTITY? 
The Perfect Answer— 


The BONVUE RAM 


est group of imported CORRIE- 
DALE studs: Goliath, Gen'l Mc- 


| 
| 
Proudly presenting USA’S mighti- | 
| 
Arthur, and Record Breaker. | 


Free delivery within 250-mile ra- 
dius on all sales of $500.00 or more 


BONVUE RANCH 


HEREFORD CATTLE AND 
CORRIEDALE SHEEP 


E. & D. Ramstetter Golden, Colo. 








Pr eee 
COLUMBIAS 


To the National Ram Sale I am con- 
signing: 











One stud ram, a son of the famous Pine 
Tree Prince No. 7330, the champion Col- 
umbia ram at the 1947 National Western 
and the Wyoming State Fair, and the 
top selling ram at the National Colum- 
bia Show and Sale at Minot, North 
Dakota, and ten range rams. 

My flock includes such notable sheep 
as Little Buffalo No. 4800, whose fleece 
won grand championship honors at the 
1947 National Western, and Pine Tree 
Lassie No. 7352, the reserve champion 
Columbia ewe at the 1947 National 
Western. 


PINE TREE RANCH 
SAVAGETON, WYOMING 
U. S. Archibald, Mgr. 























COLUMBIAS 
v= VIGOR 


If you’re in the market for 
strictly choice range rams— 
not pam pered—you’'ll want to 
give the “once over” to my 
consignment of Columbias to 
the National Ram Sale—20 
range yearlings and one stud 
ram. 


All rams offered are sired by 
a ram from the U. S. Experi- 
ment Station, Dubois, Idaho. 


EUGENE A. JOHNSON 


HELENA, MONTANA 





Kleinheinz, Frank 

SHEEP MANAGEMENT, BREEDS & 
JUDGING. 

Pub. by author, Madison, Wisconsin, 1918, 
306 pp., decorated cloth, illus. 

Textbook on sheep breeds, management 
and judging. 


Kupper, Winifred 

THE GOLDEN HOO. 

Alfred A. Knoff, New York, 1945, cloth, 
203 pp., frontispiece, illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. 

“The story of the sheep of the South- 
west, from the time when the Indians mas- 
sacred Coronado’s men and saved their 
sheep, to the present day.” 


Livingston, Robert R. 

ESSAY ON SHEEP. 

Printed by T. and J. Swords, 160 Pearl 
St., New York, 1809, pasteboard, 186 pp. 

This is a rare book, excellent in style and 
content. Gives a corking account of Meri- 
nos in Spain, France and sheep and woolen 
manufactures. 


Marshall, F. R. 

BREEDING FARM ANIMALS. 

The Breeder’s Gazette, 1911, cloth, 287 
pp., illus. 

Basic elements of breeding made easy to 
learn. One chapter devoted to sheep. 
Morrell, L. A. 

THE AMERICAN SHEPHERD. 

Harpers & Brothers, New York, 1846, 
cloth, 487 pp., a few diagrams. 

This is an expansive volume on A to Z 
on sheep. 


McDonald, Donald 

AGRICULTURAL WRITERS, 1200 TO 
1800. 

Horace Cox, “Field” Office, Windsor 
House, Bream’s Buildings, 1908, cloth, 228 
pp., illus. 

“Reproductions in facsimile and extracts 
from their actual writings, enlarged and 
reversed from articles which have appeared 
in ‘The Field’ from 1903 to 1907.” Numer- 
ous statements and illustrations that refer 
to sheep in early times. 





They “fill the wool sack 
and fatten the bank bal- 
ance.” That's the reputa- 
tion of CORRIEDALE 
Sheep with thousands of 
owners. Wherever sheep 
are raised, Corriedales are 
the popular breed. As 
wool and meat producers, 
they are unsurpassed 
money makers. 

On either light range or 
fertile farm soils, COR- 
RIEDALE is the breed in 
keenest demand today. 
They command a higher 
average price for breed- 
ing stock than any other 
breed in America! 


Write for Booklet E. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS‘N, INC. 
1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO, 
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COLUMBIAS 


Our flock produced: 
Ist place 2-year-old ewe, 
Ist place yearling ewe and 


GRAND CHAMPION EWE at the 
National Columbia Show and Scale 
in 1947. 


* ‘ “ 
We will offer Range and Stud 


Rams at the NATIONAL RAM 
SALE. See our offering. 








CY YOUNG 


St. Anthony, Idaho 








Good Rams for Sale 


At the National Ram Sale: 





® Rambouillets: 
5 registered rams 
10 range rams 


® Columbia-Rambouillets: 
5 range rams 


® Lincoln-Rambouillets: 
5 range rams 


®@ Suffolks: 5 range rams 


Also, very, very good range rams 
for sale at the ranch 


VOYLE BAGLEY 


AURORA, UTAH 


wwwws 
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M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 
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4 Miles, Alfred H. Rice, Mabel F. and Hill, Faith Roosevelt, Theodore and others 


FIVE HUNDRED FASCINATING ANI- ASHKEE THE DEER FAMILY. 
MAL STORIES. Grosset & Dunlap, New York, 1941, dec- The MacMillan Co., New York, 1902, dec- 
New York, The Christian Herald, 1907, orated cloth, 36 pp., illustrated by Buk Ul- rated cloth, 334 pp., illustrated by Carl 
gel Bi ia illus. (with nu- = avi t N h Rungins and others. 
merous colored plates. e idyllic story of a young Navajo shep- * 
Semitechnical popular account of numer- herd fice and the ‘ventine life of the Navajo The deer and antelope of North America. 
ous Wild animals. Several brief biograph- Indians. 
jes of members of the deer and ox families. Rushworth, William A. 
Roosevelt, bar —T THE SHEEP. 
Miller, H. H. and H, P. ~ png pane ol Scribner’s Sons, 1910, The Buffalo Review Co., Publishers, 1899, 
e THE WINTER LAMB. decorated cloth, 529 pp., illus. a complimentary copy of the Standard Dis- 
J. E. Wing, Publisher, Mechanicsburg, The dramatic account of wild animal hunt infectant Co., Cleveland, Ohio, cloth, 496 
e Ohio, 1902, cloth, 71 pp. A guide to winter undertaken for the Smithsonian Institute  ppP., illus. - 
lamb production in farm flock areas. by Theodore Roosevelt and his son, Kermit. Deals considerably on the origin of sheep, 
It gives details of the hunt and killing of breeding, anatomy, diseases and care of 
Mohler, J. C. water buffalo and the giant Eland which sheep. 
= SHEEP IN KANSAS. are extremely distant Asiatic cousins of the ‘Conti ; — 
Kansas State Printing Plant, Topeka, ‘Sheep. ee eee 
id |B 1942, paper, (bulletin 249), 120 pp., illus. 
M This bulletin contains a good deal more 


on sheep than some books. 


M 


| Raise Columbias for Profit 
& EP TRAILS. 


They'll Give You Pleasure Too 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 


York, 1918, decorated cloth, 382 pp., 1 pho- See The All-American Breed At 
to illustration. 


His first chapter, “Wild Wool,” is a clas- Pa e Sh & . | 
_| [sae ns 5th National Columbia Show & Sale 
ail 


found in the Bighorn Sheep. MINOT, NORTH DAKOTA 
Pasco, Luke J. 


Gat sean OCTOBER 11th-12th 
Sheep Breeder, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 1987, 





» illus, 
le Guide book on the working sheep dog. 250 Recorded Ewes—50 Recorded Rams 
"TEN YEARS A COWBOY Top Quality from America’s Outstanding Flocks 
Rhodes & McClure Pub. Co., 1898, cloth, 


411 pp., illus. Last four chapters given For Catalog and Information 

over to sketchy associations with sheep in = ; ™ ‘ 

és inter-mountain area. Address: W. C. Champlin, Sec.-Mgr 
Minot Association of Commerce 


Potter, S. L. 
— LIVESTOCK MANAGE- 


The MacMillan Co., New York, 1917, cloth, 
462 pp., illus. Two chapters devoted to 
range and farm sheep production. 


ORE 


America Needs More Sheep—Columbias Make Mees. 
MONEY 








Randall, Henry S. ; 

FINE WOOL SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
ms New York, Orange Judd & Co., Agric. 
+ Publishers, 245 Broadway, 1863, cloth, 

pp. 

Documentary account of the history of in- 
| troduction and development of fine wool 


COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 


We will offer three stud rams and one 
pen of five registered yearling rams in 
Salt Lake Ram Sale on August 16-17, 1948. 

Will also have an offering in Colorado 
Wool Growers Ram Sale at Denver this 
summer, also at Craig, Colorado Ram 
Sale in fall. 

We are making these sales for the pur- 
pose of acquainting sheepmen with our 


sheep industry. 


Randall, Henry S. 

SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

| Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broadway, New 
wwe | York, 1860, cloth, 338 pp., illus. 
| With his letter to the Texas Almanac on 
Sheep Husbandry in Texas and Geo. W. 
wey | Kendall’s on Sheep Raising in Texas. 





Randall, Henry S. 
THE PRACTICAL SHEPHERD 


Columbia sheep. 
D. D. T. More, Union Bldgs., Philadelphia, All of our 1948 yearling rams are booked. 
7 a i gga Co., 1863, decorated cloth, We will offer a limited number of ram 
pp., illus. 





: lambs and ewes at ranch during October, 
Complete treatise on the breeding, man- _ 1948. Inspection invited. 
utton | F agement and diseases of sheep. 


aA IE sin DO IT WITH DORNEY COLUMBIAS 


eming H. Revell Co., New York—Chi- 
» go, 1920, decorated cloth, 226 pp., illus. C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
A bride’s experience on a cattle and sheep 





Grower f August, 1948, 
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RAMBOUILLETS 


FOR SALE 











Through the consistent purchase of top 
rams, we have built our flock up to a 
high point in quality. 


My selections for the National Ram Sale 
are among my best. They are open 
faced, and carry a good long staple 


fleece, the kind that sells at a premium. 


F. R. Christensen & Sons 


4400 GOOD CROSS- 


BRED WHITEFACE 
YEARLING EWES 


in lots to suit the purchaser 


J. H. WIDDOSS & SONS 


Belle Fourche, S. Dak. 











Won't You Look Them Over? REMEMBER THE DATES 


AUGUST 16-17 
AND THE PLACE 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


EPHRAIM, UTAH FOR THE 33RD NATIONAL 














RAM SALE 











GEORGE A. JORGENSON & SON 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Our Offerings 
At the 1948 National Ram Sale 


20 QUALITY 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS 


@ 5 Registered Rams 
@ 15 Range Rams 


All Eligible for Registration 





RUGGED, STURDY RAMS, READY ‘FOR 
SERVICE 

















STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


on to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fe Railroad 
: 10 Miles West of Kansas 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON end HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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The 


Auxiliary 


More about Oregon's 
Contest 


ERE is some more about the Dollar 

Dinner Contest which the Wom. 
en’s Auxiliary to the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association has conducted so 
successfully in past years. This mater- 
ial is furnished with the idea that some 
other auxiliary groups may desire to 
follow their example. For previous 
articles, please refer to the July issue. 


THE SENIOR DOLLAR DINNER 
CONTEST 


The Senior Dollar Dinner Contest is for 
girls who (1) have passed their 15th birth- 
day but have not passed their 21st birth- 
day on January 1 of the current year, (2) 
who have had not less than three years of 
club work including the current year, and 
(3) are enrolled in either cookery III or IV 
in the year in which they are competing. 
Girls who competed in the Junior contest 
in a previous year are eligible to enter the 
advanced contest; however, any gir! who 
meets the three requirements listed above 
regardless of participation in the Junior 
contest is eligible. 

Time allowed—Senior contestants are al- 
lowed four hours from the time of starting 
work to leaving the booth. 

Hostess—For the first time, the girl in 
this contest is to act as hostess and will eat 
with her guests and the judge. She will 
take part in the conversation, serve her 
guests, either at the table or from the 
kitchen, and will indicate at the end of the 
meal, the time to leave the table. We are 
certain this will lend graciousness and add 
interest to the contest. 


SCORE CARD FOR THE SENIOR 
DOLLAR DINNER CONTEST 


I. Preparing and serving the mea ......6) 


a ee cee ee 10 
Money well apportioned 
Good buy for money spent 
Itemized statement of costs 


y AM ae ee ae 
Food in season or home canned 
or frozen 
Good texture, color and flavor 
combinations 


Interest added by using foods 
raised commercially in home 
county 


8. The preparation of the Food ......l) 

Food properly cooked, as to time 
and temperature 

Well seasoned and palatable 

All preparations done during the 
3% hours 
Except yeast breads, gelatine 
dishes, jellies, ete. 


The National Wool Grower 
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| Grower 


No waste of food (too much— 
careless peeling, etc.) 


Re ssl oe ks te 5 
Linens correctly laundered and 


place 

Orderly, well-balanced 

Covers correctly set—everything 
conveniently placed 

Decorations suitable 
monious 

Chairs properly placed 


and _har- 


5. Serving the Dinner ........................ 10 

Size of serving food and attract- 
ively placed on the plate 

Serving except beverages from 
the left 

Correct clearing of table 

Hot oo served hot, cold foods 
co 


G:, BRemmcireenaniriat 5 oe 16 


Work surfaces kept in order 

Itemized schedule of work (Four 
hours to be divided as desired) 

Dishes and _ utensils correctly 
stacked, washed, scalded, dried 
and replaced) 

All left-over food and personal 
equipment removed 

Kitchen left clean and in order 


II. The Hostess 


Introduces and seats guests—eats 
with guests and judge 

Participation in conversation 

Either plate service or table 

Takes initiative in rising from the 
table 


Ill. The record of 4-H Club Work ............ 25 


Fill out standard report—noting 
years in club work, year in school, 
years in cooking, meals prepared, 
offices held and leadership, etc. 


EXPLANATION OF POINTS IN THE 
SCORE CARD 


As Applied to Both Junior and Senior 
Contests 


1. BUYMANSHIP 


(a) Charge retail prices in local stores 
at the time of the county contest— 
charge vnly for portions actually 
used but be sure to allow generous 
servings. 

(b) Keep a good balance of cost between 
the main course, salad and dessert. 

(ec) Use foods in season, (home canning 
and freezing extends the season) 
cheaper cuts of meat, meat extend- 
ers. 

(d) Wise snending and distribution of 
costs rather than total cost will be 
considered. 


An itemized statement of costs is to be 
given the judge before commencing to work. 
The following form is convenient and will 
give the judge an accurate statement. 


MENU 


Fruit Juice Cocktail 
Curried Lamb 
Baked Potatoes Frozen Peas 


Cottage Cheese & Tomato Salad 
Bran Muffins 
Lemon Pie 
Coffee 


(Continued on page 45) 


August, 1948. 











FOR SALE 


300 yearling ewes: 800 two-to six-year old 
ewes; 3147 acres deeded land, $10 per acre. 
1600 acres leased land, use of 3340 acres Tay- 
lor lands; 


5 miles water and trees. 


ROY ALEXANDER Jordan, Montana 





HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
= Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
lock of Over 1.000. 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac, No. Dakota 














RAMBOUILLETS 


and COLUMBIAS 





Two of My Stud Rambouillet Rams Entered in the National Ram Sale 


I am also offering in the National 5 registered and 25 range Rambouillet rams, and 1 stud. 

a pen of 5 registered and 35 range Columbia rams. 

Big, Rugged Stock . . . Measuring up in every way to the previous High Standards of Excellence 
Set by My Flock. 


WYNN S. HANSEN 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 





_ 


RAMBOUILLETS 


THE DUAL PURPOSE SHEEP 
WOOL AND LAMB 


It's a good policy to KNOW where 
you're going. It's good business to 
practice PROVEN methods. 


America’s sheep population is down 
40%,. RAMBOUILLETS are the foun- 
dation stock. 


Wool manufacturers are paying a premium for staple fine wool. RAMBOUILLET 


lambs make excellent feeders. Is your sheep breeding program in line to cash 


in on this demand for fine staple wool and good feeder lambs? Breed big. 
rugged, smooth, long-stapled RAMBOUILLETS. Their constitutions, long life, and 
rustling ability in all kinds of weather and feed conditions have been proven. 
and when you breed RAMBOUILLETS you know what you're going to get. 


FOR LITERATURE AND BREEDERS’ LIST, WRITE 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Geneva Caldwell, Secretary 


W. C. (Bill) Olsen, President 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


San Angelo, Texas 


Leo Richardson, Vice President 
Iraan, Texas 
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KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 
TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Woolgrowers Association Company, 414 Pacific Nation- 
al Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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M COLUMBIAS HAMPSHIRES ROMNEYS 
be CURTIS, FRANK B. BROADMEAD FARMS OAKMEAD FARM 
C Wolf, Wyoming Amity, Oregon Newberg, Oregon 
t DORNEY. C. W. BURTON, T. B. 
> Monte Vista, Colorado Cambridge, Idaho SUFFOLKS 
I. HANSEN, WYNN S. HUBBARD, WALTER P. BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Me Collinston, Utah Junction City, Oregon Shiprock, N. M. 
bs - HANSON, MARK B. MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. BECKER, M. W. 
it Spanish Fork, Utah Salem, Oregon Rupert, Idaho 
HOOTEN, JOE D. ROCK AND SON, P. J. BURTON, x —— 
Bordulac, North Dakota Drumheller, Alta, Canada Cambridge, Idaho 
\ HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. |§ THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. a oma 
Stanford, Montana Milan, Missouri ima, Montana 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS LINCOLNS manga ~ = STOCK FARM 
Gillette, Wyoming CRANDELL’S PRIZE STOCK FARM Saari ani 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY Ithaca, Michigan oo cane. = 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 MONTADALES pte a amas s 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
Helena, Montana ASSOCIATION HUBBARD. WALTER P 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Mis. ae ate : 
% a A. W. pabeaeans Junction City, Oregon 
le isseton, South Dakota EMB RALP 
; PINE TREE RANCH HORN, JOSEPH ate 
: : Rupert, Idaho . ; 
ae MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY i * 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2 McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
Milan, Missouri : ROCK & SON, P. J. 
WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP Co. = RAMBOUILLETS Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
D , Mont ; BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
each ee ad mengeore, 3. 5. ese — ties Ave 
St. Anthony, Idaho ie oo cage Co. Portland 12, Oregon 
CORRIEDALES HANSEN, WYNN S. SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. Collinston, Utah Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
r, Shell, Wyoming LANDERS, ROGER Q. WADDELL, DAVE 
; MATTHEWS, J. W. Menard, Texas Amity, Oregon 
i: YOUNG, CY FARM Levan, Utah 
iy St. Anth ony Idaho Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
tR ’ NIELSON SHEEP Co. WHITE’S COLUMBIA SHEEP CO, 
i CROSSBREDS Ephraim, Utah Dayton, Montana 
I" CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. PFISTER, THOS., & SONS WINN & SON, R. E. 
Pendleton, Oregon Node, Wyoming Nephi, Utah 
i SCHULZ, LESTER R. WILLIAMS & PAULY 
VE Sheridan, Montana Deer Lodge, Montana TARGHEES 
: WILLIAMS & PAULY WITHERS, JOHN V. HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
‘ Deer Lodge, Montana Paisley, Oregon Stanford, Montana 
KKweKweKe Ke Ke Ke Khe KK KK Kh KU KKK Ke OK 
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FARM 


Sanada 


=P CO, 


, INC. 


r= 


50! Growel 


The Auxiliary 


(Continued from page 43) 


COST* 


Cocktail, 1 pint 

Lamb, % lb. shoulder @ .40 lb. 
Potatoes, 2 @ .035 lb. 

Frozen Peas, 1 pkg. 

Cottage Cheese, % pint @ .15 a pt. 
Tomatoes, 5/8 lb. @ .08 Ib. 

Bran Muffins 





1 C flour @ .012 C .012 
2 tbs. Shortening @ .12 C 15 
4 C sugar @ .07 lb. .008 
1 egg @ .48 a dz. .04 
1 C bran @ .12 pkg. .03 
3% C milk @ .16 qt. .03 
Total 135 
1% of Muffin Recipe used 
Lemon Pie 
% C flour @ .012 C .009 
84, C shortening @.12 C .03 
Lemon Pie Filling, 1 pkg. .06 
2 eggs @ .48 dz. .08 
3% C sugar @ .04 lb. 026 
Total .205 


% of pie served 
Butter, 4% lb. @ .76 lb. 
Cream, % C @ .29 pt. 
Miscellaneous 


elly 
Lemon Slices 


Small Onion 
Seasoning 


Grand Total 


$.14 


075 


.05 


.067 


102 
095 
036 


-05 





$1.202 


* Costs will vary from month to month and 


in different localities. 


If desired, a poster to be put in the win- 


Make salad 4:55-5:05 
Pour water and juice, 

put on butter 5:05-5:15 
Seat guests 5:15 
First course 5:15-5:20 
Second course 5:20-5:50 
Third course 5:50-6:00 
Dishwashing 6:00-6:30 

Be sure to give the judge a copy of your 


menu, your cost and your time schedule. 
2. PLANNING THE MENU 


Since the cost is limited, it is necessary 
to plan the menu carefully. The meat is 
always the most expensive item in any din- 
ner so it is well to plan the dinner around 
it. The cheaper cuts of meat can be made 


into delicious dishes with little trouble if 
one plans carefully. Since the cheaper cuts 
are frequently less tender they are im- 
proved by long cooking at low temperature. 
Meat pies, swiss steak, stuffed pork chops 
veal stew with dumplings, lamburgers, meat 
loaf, veal birds, and many similar dishes 
are excellent. So are escalloped salmon or 
tuna fish, salmon souffle, clam fritters, etc. 
Recipes for many of these are given in the 
Cookery III bulletin. Consult cook books 
and magazines for other suggestions. 

A fruit cocktail, fruit juice, tomato juice, 
or clear soup may be served as a first 
course. The main’ course should include 
a meat or meat substitute suitable for din- 
ner, a starchy vegetable such as potato or 
rice, a cooked vegetable such as peas, car- 
rots, string beans, etc., a bread, a light 





QUALITY 
RAMBOUILLETS 





3 SINGLE STUD RAMS 


NIELSON 
SHEEP 
COMPANY 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 


OUR CONSIGNMENT TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


5 RANGE YEARLINGS (Registered) 
20 RANGE YEARLINGS (2 pens of 10 each) 
This year’s pens are made up of well-grown rams of the same high 


Peterson Ranch at Bracketville, Texas, paid $400 a head for in 1947 San 
the highest price ever paid for a pen of Rambouillet rams in America. 


Our 1948 Offerings are of the Usual High 
Quality of Past Years. We have continued 
our high-point record by again placing first 
at the Sanpete County (Utah) Rambouillet 
Show this year. 


5 REGISTERED RAMS 
5 RANGE YEARLINGS 


uality as those that 
gelo Sale. 


This is 





dow may be prepared and for this less de- 
tail would be required. The following 
simplified cost statement was printed-on a 
poster with show card paint and put in a 
window in the booth. 





COST 

Grapefruit Juice , $ .16 
Chicken Pies > 45 
Green Beans 10 
Vegetable Salad d . 10 
Cup Cakes en oe .06 
Fruit Jello ” peorer AZ 
Coffee .08 
Cream 19 
Butter .05 
Seasonings .03 

$1.34 


A time schedule that calls attention to 
the time each task is to be done, is useful 
to the contestant and judge and is interest- 
ing to bystanders. 


TIME SCHEDULE 


Make Jello 3:30-3:40 
Make cakes 3:40-4:10 
Set table 4:10-4:20 
Prepare vegetables 4:20-4:35 
Prepare chicken pie 4:35-4:45 
Make pie crust 4:45-4:55 
Cook beans 4:55 


August, 1948. 


EPHRAIM. UTAH 











RAMBOUILLETS 


THE QUALITY of Our Offerings have consistently measured up to the high standards 


THE QUALITY of Our Offerings has consistently measured up to the high standards 
sale. 


This year we present for your inspection at the National: 3 studs, a pen of 5 registered 
rams, and 20 range rams. 


100 head of nice, smooth, well-grown, registered Rambouillet ewe lambs for sale 
at the ranch—October delivery. 
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LIVESTOCK and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


16% Protein—32% Protein 
Manufactured by 
GLOBE MILLS 


Trade Name 
PILLSBURY’S MILLS, INC. 
Ogden, Utah 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








ATTENTION 


I a a 


Sell Your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES AND WOOL 
to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
I Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 

















A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
athering, driving sheep and goats! 


PETERSON STOCK FARM 
KERRVILLE, TEXAS 





salad, if desired, or a relish plate of car- 
rot sticks, celery, radishes, etc. This 
course is followed by dessert. A beverage 
is served and may be tea, coffee, or milk, 
depending on which goes best with the 
menu. As a usual thing, men seem to pre- 
fer coffee. 

In deciding just what to serve, color, tex- 
ture, and flavor must be considered as well 
as time for preparation and cooking. A 
meal composed of all soft, bland foods is 
insipid and unpalatable. For example, 
mashed potatoes should be served with a 
meat that requires chewing, a vegetable 
that has high flavor value, and a crisp raw 
vegetable. A main course that is rich 
should be followed by a light dessert. A 
main course that is fairly light may be 
followed by a heavy dessert such as pie 
or cobbler. Milk should be used in some 
way in the meal. Certain food combina- 
tions always seem right, such as baked po- 
tatoes with veal birds—creamed boiled 
onions, lettuce salad served with French 
dressing to which a couple of teaspoons of 
catsup are added, light rolls, coffee, and 
lime gelatine would complete this menu. 
You will think of many other good menus. 


3. THE PREPARATION OF THE FOOD 


Plan your time schedule so that foods to 
be served together are ready at the same 
time and everything in the proper se- 
quence. Follow recipes carefully, season 
correctly, cook until just done. Serve hot 
foods hot on warm plates, cold foods cold 
and on cold dishes. 

Plan onlv such foods as can be prepared 
in the time allowed, the exception to this 
is hot rolls and gelatine dishes. Avoid 
waste, learn to pare vegetables and fruits 
thin. Bring with you suitable containers 
for extra fat and left over foods in which 
to take them home. Give generous serv- 
ings but do not serve so much that the 
guests cannot eat it all. Allow for a sec- 
ond cup of coffee, a second roll but not 
second servings of other foods. Women’s 
magazines always have pictures of foods 
attractively prepared and placed on plates. 
Look them over for ideas you can use in 
preparing and serving. 





Sewing Contest Rules Available 


The American Wool Council has 
ready for distribution a very attractive 
brochure on the Second Annual Home 
Sewing Contest, which was announced 
in the June issue of the National Wool 
Grower (page 21). 





Material for the Auxiliary Section 
should be sent to Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 
Fruitland, Utah. 





NATIONAL RAM SALE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
NORTH SALT LAKE 
AUGUST 16-17 








Pressing Cloths 


The pressing cloth is important for 
successful pressing of woolen clothing, 
Miss Helen Rocke, extension clothing 
specialist for Nebraska, stresses. A 
treated press cloth, such as those on saie 
in stores, or a cheesecloth is suitable for 
pressing tan, gray, tweed mixtures or 
other light-colored wools. 

For pressing dark wool, such as dark 
blue or brown, two press cloths work 
better than one. Miss Rocke recom- 
mends one cloth of heavy muslin and 
the other of dark rather thin wool. The 
dark cloth is put next to the suit and 
the dampened cotton cloth on top. 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bidg.. Salt Lake City. Utah 








PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
Ship Your Wool to the 
PACIFIC 


R. A. WARD, General Manager 
734 N.W. 14 Ave. Portland 9, Ore. 
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MAN'S BEST FRIEND 





Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HACKING, RULON S., 
Vernal, Utah 
HANSEN, WYNN S&., 
Collinston, Utah 
LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 
(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Draper Cop Co. 


401 Summer Street 


Boston 10, Mass. 


WOOL TOPS 
MOHAIR TOPS 


Purchasers and users of 


all types of domestic wool 
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ee COMPETITION 


onl 


Packer and feeder buyers 
from all parts of the coun- 
try are daily purchasers on 
the OGDEN MARKET. 


Highest prices are as- 
sured where competition is 
the keenest. 


NEXT TIME 
TRY OGDEN 





SALT LAKE 
STOCK YARDS 


MARKET YOUR LAMBS 
AT SALT LAKE 


“a BILL “PREFER FEED 
vat SALT LAKE” 


Continuous running water, 
clean pens, under cover. 


DON E. KENNEY 


General Manager 


“ , North Salt Lake, 
New Salt Lake barn for Transit Shipments Utah 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 





























Bennett's The, Compleat Rancher $2.75 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool 3.50 
Kammlade’s Sheep Science 5.00 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 4.50 
Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 
Wentworth’'s America’s Sheep Trails 7.00 
And For The Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 3.00 
For Sale By 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Early July 
Lamb 


Market 


OOD prices continued to be paid for 

live lambs at all markets during 
the first two weeks of July. In fact 
records were made at practically all 
points. Under attractive prices, runs 
increased, however, and the markets 
broke during the second week, in an 
orderly fashion—that is, prices fell a 
little each day rather than crashing 
overnight. 

At the Ogden, Utah, market, Idaho 
range spring lambs hit a peak price of 
$33.50. At the opening of the second 
week, that figure was paid for some 
10 double decks of the Idaho product 
weighing from 97 to 102.1 pounds. At 
that time, the bulk of the choice lambs 
sold in a range of $33 to $33.25 and 
good to choice kinds at $31.50 to $32.50; 
medium carloads at $29. 

But with increased supplies (the to- 
tal for the week was 34,565, as against 
18,024 the previous week and 24,761 a 
year ago), the market broke and at 
the end of the week, $30 was top price. 


At Denver, a similar story was told. 
At weights ranging from 91 to 109 
pounds, good and choice spring lambs 
reached $33.75 during the second week 
of the month, with the bulk of that 
type selling between $33 and $33.50. 
Most of the receipts making these 
prices came from the San Luis Valley. 
Medium and good spring lambs sold 
at $27 to $32. Prices tumbled during 
the week from $1.50 to $1.75, and on 
Monday, July 19, $32 was taking best 
kinds. 


At Omaha, the market rose to $33.50 
for good and choice native spring lambs 
at the middle of the second week of 
July, but lost part of the rise and the 
price range was $30.50 to $31.50 at the 
close of the week. 


At Fort Worth where runs almost 
doubled those of the previous week, 
the price drop during the second week 
was around $2 in some instances. The 
high point for that market was $31.50. 

At Chicago, good and choice spring 
lambs sold from $31 to $32.50 with 
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$31.50 taking choice lambs at the end 
of the week. Most medium and good 
classes sold at $28 to $31; cull and com- 
mon lightweights at $19 to $26. 


During the first two weeks of July, 
prices for good and choice slaughter 
ewes around the market circle were 
mostly $10.50 to $11.25, with $12.40 be- 
ing paid in Chicago for one lot of 
choice western ewes weighing 142 
pounds. Cull and common kinds went 
at $8 and $9. 


For feeder lambs, the market ranged 
from $21 to as much as $26.50, paid at 
Ogden, Utah. 


Yearlings were purchased at around 
$20 to $29, the latter price paid in Chi- 
cago for choice fed shorn lots. 


Advances were marked up in the 
dressed trade, good and choice spring 
lamb carcasses selling in New York 
the second week from $62 to $67 per 
hundredweight, with the bulk at the 
opening of the week going at from $64 
to $66. However, at the end prices on 
best carcasses were on a $61 to $65 
level. Commercial grades reached 
$62, with the bulk at $58 to $60. 


In producing sections, little activity 
in contracting has been reported. Two 
lots of whitefaced yearling ewes were 
sold in Montana the first week in July 
for fall delivery at $25 a head, and one 
lot at $25.50. Also from Montana 
comes the report of a contract covering 
1250 mixed blackfaced lambs, fall de- 
livery at 23% cents. Late in June, 22 
cents was being paid for mixed lots of 
shorn white and blackfaced lambs in 
that State. 


The Wyoming Wool Grower 
reports that lambs had been contracted 
in the Casper area at 22 cents around 
the middle of July and some as high 
as 23% cents. The latter price was 
also given for some Buffalo lambs. In 
the Rock Springs section 24 cents was 
the high point in recent contracts, and 
that figure was said to have been re- 
fused in the Big Horn Basin. 


Sheep and lamb slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection totaled 1,261,842 head 
in June this year; last year in that 
month, it was 1,329,034, or 5 percent 
larger. During the first six months 
of this year, 7,015,463 head were 
slaughtered as against 8,055,791 in the 
same period in 1947. The decrease 
amounts to 13 percent. 
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PRODUCERS LIVESTOCK nL 


£24" = iN THE HANDS 
ye OF A FRIEND 
FROM BEGINNING 
TO END 


MARKETING ASSOCIATION 
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IVESTOCK 


EMBER NATIONAL L AGENC 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


ES ON ALL 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


OGDEN PHOENIX 


mov ee AGP mes 
lVlarket your Lambs from the Sires 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


PRODUCERS 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


* * ie 


4% 


BREEDER & FEEDER 
LIVESTOCK LOANS 


WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


300 FIRST SECURITY BANK BUILDING 





SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 














WESTERN WOOL_STORAGE CO. 
VVVVVVVVVV VW 


Oregon, Washington, Idaho Wools 


JAMES M. COON, Gen. Mgr. 1235 N.W. Irving 
ATwater 4327 Portland 9, Oregon 
Federal License No. 4-126 


























EDGEHILL-LUKENS, Ine. 


Wool Mlerchants 
. 


280 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 









































DRAPER & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Wool 


540 Atlantic Avenue 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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National Columbia Show 


OLUMBIA breeders in 28 States 

are turning their attention to the 
Fifth National Columbia Show and 
Sale that will be held in Minot, North 
Dakota, October 11th and 12th. There 
will be entries from many of these 
States among the 250 recorded ewes 
and 50 recorded rams that will be 
shown and offered for sale in this great 
national sheep classic. 


From their origin in the sheep lab- 
oratory of the USDA Western Sheep 
Experiment Station at Dubois, Idaho 
some 30 years ago, Columbia sheep 
have spread throughout the nation un- 
til today there are 819 breeders of re- 
corded Columbias in’ twenty-eight 
States. There is a Columbia flock in 
the Province of Alberta, and one in 
Venezuela. The demand for recorded 
foundation stock of this new all- 
American breed far exceeds the sup- 
ply. 

Entries are coming in from the out- 
standing flocks of Columbias through- 
out America. Among them will be at- 
tractive pens of ewes, limited this year 
to 2 in each class, instead of 4 as in 
former years. This will permit more 
breeders to enter, and it will spread 
out the supply, which is still far short 
of meeting the demand for Columbia 
breeding stock. All entries must pass 
the careful scrutiny of the sifting com- 
mittee to insure their being of the high 
quality demanded under the high 
standards of the new breed. 


Plans for the national show and sale 
are nearing completion under the di- 
rection of W. C. Champlin, Secretary 
of the Minot Association of Commerce, 
who is manager of the Columbia Show 
and Sale. With one of America’s finest 
new hotels now open in Minot, hous- 
ing facilities are greatly increased. The 
Clarence Parker Hotel, with its dining 
room and large banquet hall, and 140 
beautifully furnished rooms, is taking 
care of a long felt need for additional 
hotel accommodations in Minot. Res- 
ervations should be made early through 
W. C. Champlin’s office. 
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. it causes severe loss of weight and condition 
in your flock 


. it often leads to complications with other 
infections 


. it attracts screw worm flies 
.it spreads rapidly from animal to animal 


, it contaminates the soil, the virus remain- 
ing there for long periods — endangering 
susceptible animals. 


HOW EASILY ALLTHIS CAN BE PREVENTED! 


One drop of Cutter Ovine-Ecthyma Vaccine builds 
sound immunity to soremouth for at least two 
years. This safe, effective vaccine protects both 
feeder lambs and mature animals. Easy to use — 
just apply it to a scratch on flank. Vaccinate any 
time, any season. 


x *« * 


Order from your supplier of veterinary vaccines. 
CUTTER LABORATORIES « BERKELEY 1, CALIFORNIA 


CUTTER 


OVINE-ECTHYMA 


VACCINE 














Books on Sheep and 
Their Near Relatives 


(Continued from page 41) 


Sabin, Edwin L. 

THE CIRCLE K. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Pub., New York, 
1911, decorated cloth, 305 pp., illustrated 
by Clarence Rowe. 

Fiction. Gives details on the year around 
chores of the sheep man. 


Salmon, D. E. 

SPECIAL REPORT ON THE HISTORY 
AND PRESENT CONDITIONS OF THE 
SHEEP INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

U. S. D. A. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, 1892, cloth, 1000 pp., illus. 

One thousand-word omnibus report on the 
history and development of the sheep busi- 


ness in U. S. An extraordinary document. 


Scott, William Berryman 


A HISTORY OF LAND MAMMALS IN 
THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

The MacMillan Co., New York, 1937, dec- 
orated cloth, 786 pp., illustrated by R. Bruce 
Horsfall and Charles R. Knight. 

The fossil history of land mammals, in- 
cluding some of the ancient forbears of the 
sheep and his cousins. 


Seely, E. H., Jr. 

A LONE STAR BOPEEP. 

W. L. Mershon & Co., 1885, decorated 
cloth, 285 pp. 

Waggish account of wit-matching between 
a wandering tenderfoot and a Lone Star 
Bopeep who was short on book-learning, 
but long on the arts and crafts of sheep 
ranching and country social witchery. 


Shaw, Thomas 

MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF 
SHEEP. 

Orange Judd Co., New York, 1914, cloth, 
471 pp., illus. 

Nearly 500 pages of detail on breeding, 
feeding and management of sheep. 


Shaw, Thomas 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN MINNESO- 


Webb Pub. Co., St. Paul, 1901, cloth, 213 


p. 

Text deals with recommendations on 
breeding, feeding and management of 
sheep under Minnesota conditions. 


Shepherd, R. E. 

PRAIRIE gees IN HANDL- 
ING CATTLE AND SHEE 

O. Judd Co., David W. Judd, Pres., 751 
Broadway. New York, 1885, decorated cloth, 
215 pp., illus. 

Major Shepherd’s classic report of his 
experiences in the sheep and cattle ranching 
country of Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 


Short, A. K. “Dad” 


ANCIENT AND MODERN AGRICUL- 
TURE. 
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The Naylor Company, San Antonio, Texas, 
1938, cloth, 158 pp. 

Book of agricultural quotes selected from 
the Bible. “The author uses illuminating 
quotations from the earliest history of man- 
kind, the Bible, to prove that modern agri- 
mlture is but one step in the evolution of a 
gience Which was practiced by the Anci- 
ents.” The quotations on sheep have been 
singled out and listed on pages 68 and 69. 


Smith, Moroni A. 


HERDING AND HANDLING SHEEP 
IN U. S. A. 

Copyrighted by author, 1205 East Broad- 
way, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1918, decorated 
paper booklet, 69 pp., illus. 

' A detailed account of how to operate a 
western sheep outfit. 


Snell, M. G., and Hill C. L. 
RAISING SHEEP IN LOUISIANA 
Extension Circular No. 165, June 1936, 
paper, 25 pp., illus. A report on range 
sheep raising in the piney woods of Louisi- 
ana. 


SOUTH DAKOTA GUIDE. 

So. Dakota Pub. Co., Pierre, South Da- 
kota, 1938, cloth, 441 pp. 

Pages 217, 218, and 219 give some descrip- 
tive discussion on sheepherders and oddi- 
ties of their profession. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP. 

T. G. Willis and Co., printers, 21 East St., 
Chichester, Sussex, 1924, decorated cloth, 
98 pp., plus 20 pages of advertisements, 
illus. 

A symposium on Southdown Sheep. 


Spencer, J. B. 


SHEEP HUSBANDRY IN CANADA. 
Bulletin No. 12, May 1908, decorated 
paper, 127 pp., illus. 

Historical resume of Canada’s sheep up 
to 1908. 


Stewart, Henry 

THE SHEPHERD’S MANUAL 

Orange Judd Co., New York, 1884, dec- 
orated cloth, 276 pp., illus. 

A practical treatise on sheep. Designed 
especially for American sheepmen. 


Stewart, Henry 

THE DOMESTIC SHEEP. 

American Sheep Breeder Press, Chicago, 
1898, decorated cloth, 371 pp., illus. 

General text on sheep designed to advance 
pon methods of breeding and rearing 
sheep. 


Stoddart, Lawrence A., and 
Smith, Arthur D. 

RANGE MANAGEMENT. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York & 
London, 1948, cloth, 547 pp., illus. 

“In this book the authors cover compre- 
hensively the entire field of range manage- 
ment, including land conservation and live- 
stock production. The treatment is based 
upon conservation as a means toward max- 
imum range productivity and the book there- 
fore emphasizes vegetation, water and soil. 
At the same time, considerable attention is 
given to livestock management and the fac- 
tors both physical and economic which lead 
o efficient and effective meat production.” 
A good deal of space is dedicated to range 
sheep management. 


Tessier, Mr. (no given name shown) 
A COMPLETE TREATISE ON MERI- 
NOS AND OTHER SHEEP. : 
Printed at the Economic School Office, 
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Special Prices to Sheepmen and Cattlemen 


TENTS—WAGON COVERS 


HORSE BLANKETS 


Manufacturers of 


Everything in Canvas 


SMITH & ADAMS CO. 


225 Edison St., Salt Lake City, Utah 








FOR QUALITY RAMS 
COME TO THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 16-17, 1948 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 











Demand for meat 


7 per capita consumption of 
meat in the United States has 
varied from year to year with a 
high of 163 pounds in 1908 and a 
low of 116 pounds in 1935. Obvi- 
ously it would be helpful to live- 
stock producers if it could be deter- 
mined just how much meat the con- 
suming public wants and is willing 
to pay a reasonable price to get. 
It does not seem probable, how- 
ever, that an exact and stable figure 
exists. Demand varies from time 
to time and an amount of meat 
which might be adequate at one 
time might be too much or too little 
at another time. 

Research reveals there is a close 
association between the total 
amount of money which people re 
ceive (the national income) and the 
amount of money which they will 
pay for meat. On an average they 
will spend for meat about 5 to 6% 
of their income. The percentage 
is highest in years of low income— 
when most of their money has to 
be spent for essentials—and lowest 
in years of high income when lux- 
uries get a larger portion. In 1941 
—hbefore rationing and ceiling 
prices interfered with freedom of 
markets—the national income was 


approximately 97 billion dollars 
and people spent 5.7% of their in- 
come for meat. In 1908 when their 
income was only about 20 billion 
dollars they spent 6.75% for meat. 
Of course the 5.7% in 1941 meant 
very much larger expenditures in 
actual dollars than did the 6.75% 
in 1908 but because of the huge 
variations in national income the 
percentage comparison gives the 
best indication of what to expect. 


A study of the past makes it evi- 
dent that the livestock and meat 
industry—producers, packers and 
retailers—can do themselves the 
most good by cooperating actively 
and effectively, first in promoting 
greater appreciation of the impor- 
tance of meat in the diet, and sec- 
ond, in building good will for them- 
selves and their product. The ad- 
vertising done by the retailers and 
meat packers is directed toward the 
first objective.The second objective 
depends on the degree of under- 
standing, respect and cooperation 
existing among the retailers, pack- 
ers and producers. No one ef them 
can continuously benefit at the ex- 
pense of others. If one benefits, all 
benefit. They are like three men in 
a boat. 


ARMOUR and Company 
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New York, 1911, cloth, 158 pp., plus appen- 
dix. 


Thompson, George Fayette 

A MANUAL OF ANGORA GOAT RAIS- 
ING WITH A CHAPTER ON MILCH 
GOATS. 

American Sheep Breeder Co., Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill., U.S.A., 1903, decorated cloth, 
illus. 


U. &.. D. A. 
27TH ANNUAL REPORT OF BUREAU 
OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, FOR THE 
YEAR 1910. 
Washington, 1912, cloth, 573 pp., illus. 
Contains an intriguing chapter on the 
origin and domestication of breeds af ani- 
mals, including sheep, by J. Corssar Ewart. 
Also, an illuminating treatise on the ances- 
try of domesticated cattle by E. W. Morse. 


Vermont 

REGISTER OF THE VERMONT ME- 
RINO SHEEP BREEDER’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, VOL, II. 

Rutland, Tuttle & Co., 1883, 
cloth, 467 pp., illus. 

Flock register of Merino Sheep in Ver- 
mont. 


Printers, 


Walker, J. F. 

BREEDS OF SHEEP. 

Breeder Publications, Union Stockyards, 
Chicago, 1942, cloth, 128 pp., illus. 

Modern look at breeds of sheep. 
Walker, J. F. 

WOOL ‘PRODUCTION AND MARKET- 
ING. 
















Breeder Publications, Union Stockyards, 
Chicago, 1941, cloth, 143 pp., illus. 

Review of wool production and market- 
ing. Has an excellent motion picture of 
machine shearing on page 70. 


Wentworth, Edward Norris, and 
Towne, Charles Wayland 

SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 

Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1945, cloth, backstrip decorated, 364 pp., 22 
illustrations by Harold D. Bugbee. 

This is the “Book of Revelations” on the 
American sheep industry. It provides an 
invigorating chapter on a little written 
phase of North American history. The 
maps and illustrations are classics. 


Wentworth, Edward Norris 
AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS 


Iowa State College Press, 1948, 590 pp., 
illustrations by Harold D. Bugbee. 


A complete, colorful story of the develop- 
ment of America’s sheep industry. 


Whitney, Casper and Wister, Owen 
MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT. 
The MacMillan Co., New York, 1904, dec- 

orated cloth, 284 pp., illustrated by C. 

Rungins. 

Elucidating experience stories about these 

North American wool-bearing animals. 


Wing, Joseph E. 

MEADOWS AND PASTURES. 

The Breeder’s Gazette, 1911, cloth, 418 
pp., illus. 


This is an easy book to read on the bill. 
of-fare of sheep. 


Wing, Joseph E. 
SHEEP FARMING IN AMERICA 


Sanders Pub. Co., 1907, cloth, 368 pp, 
illus. 


Sheep production throughout the year both 
east and west. 


Yates, Elizabeth 

MOUNTAIN BORN. 

Coward McCann, Inc., Pub., 19438, cloth, 
117 pp., illustrated by Nora S. Unwit 


A rollicking juvenile story about a delip- 
quent black lamb. Grownups will read it, 
too. 


Youatt, William 

SHEEP, THEIR BREEDS, MANAGE. 
MENT, AND DISEASES. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationer’s Hall 
Court, London, 1878, cloth, 614 pp., illus. 

600 pages of wisdom on sheep, covering 
everything from origin to management, 
manufacturing and breeding. An ancient 
classic on the sheep trade. 





THE NATIONAL RAM SALE IS 
SYNONYMOUS WITH QUALITY 
AUGUST 16-17, 1948 
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‘Just like he promised, the boss got 
us COLORADO Wolf Proof Fence 
...now he can put his gun away and 
get back to work . . . we can relax 


because... 
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The Colorado Fuel:¢ lron Corporation 
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Pacific Coast Sales: 


we’RE REALLY sare” 


See your dealer for sturdy, dependable 
Colorado Fence...it’s built to endure. 


AMONG OTHER CF&l 
PRODUCTS FOR FARM 
& RANCH: Poultry Netting, 
Barbed Wire, Nails, Cinch 
Fence Stays, Bale Ties 


" & SUBSIDIARI 


The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland, Calif. 


The National Woo! Growe’ 
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The Cutting Chute 


Hearings on the New Mexico 


Bombing Range 


The proposal to set aside 3% million 
acres of land in New Mexico as a perma- 
nent bombing range for the Army will be 
given a public hearing in the Federal court 
rom, Las Cruces, New Mexico, Monday, 
August 2, 1948. 

The Army wants to add this land to an 
area of about 1%4 million acres already 
withdrawn and included in its Alamagordo 
project. The lands now requested include 
parts of the White Sands National Monu- 
ment; the Jornada Range Reserve and the 
Cibola National Forest. 


In the original withdrawal of lands for 
this bombing range 46 ranchers were af- 
fected, and under the new proposal, 43. The 
area involved will support 306 cattle on a 
year-long basis, President Evans of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association de- 
clares. 

The two State livestock associations in 
New Mexico, the miners’ and prospectors’ 
organization and the taxpayers’ association 
are opposing the proposed withdrawal. 


Buckeye Sheep Association 


Buckeye Sheep Association composed of 
farm flock owners, lamb feeders, purebred 
sheep breeders, and representatives of 
marketing agencies and educational insti- 
tutions, came into being on June 11, 1948 
at the Ohio State University. 

Under the constitution adopted at that 
time, membership is open to all residents 
of Ohio who are interested in any way in 
the sheep industry. Individual membership 
fees are $1 a year; those for affiliated as- 
sociations of adults, $5, and for 4-H clubs 
and FFA groups, yearly fees are $2. For 
corporations such as stockyards and other 


agencies engaged in the marketing of 
lambs or wool, the fee is $20 a year. Pro- 
gram of the new organization includes ed- 
ucational, research and legislative work. 


What Next? 


Now comes news that Dr. B. M. Sinn, a 
dentist of Fairplay, Colorado, has invented 
a dental plate for sheep. The gadget fits 





over the cutting edges of the sheep’s lower 
teeth to protect them and thus prolong 
- life. It is clamped to the jaw with 
Pliers, 


The dentist has not decided what kind of 
material would be best for these plates. 
| When he comes to a decision on that point, 

he believes that the appliance can be die- 
stamped in about three sizes. Under mass 
production, the doctor thinks it could be 
| sold at around $1. 


The idea for false teeth for sheep was 

given Dr. Sinn by a sheepman patient of 

two years ago. The sheepman wanted 

ow how to prolong the ewe’s ability 

to eat grass and thereby increase her life 
span and earning capacity. 


August, 1948. 











ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 


























THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 
EAR TAGS 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 
Send For Free Sam 























SHEEP 
PER LOAD 
IN THIS 
HOBBS 
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This 33-foot Hobbs will transport 165 
sheep not in wool—safely, quickly, with 
minimum shrinkage. The same double- 
decker will speed to market 130 sheep 
in wool. 


Truck bodies and other models of trailers 
also available to fit your particular 
needs. Tell us your problem: we will 
help you work out a sturdy, long-lasting 
Hobbs solution. No obligation. Write 
Department “WG.” 


HOBBS MFG. COMPANY 





FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








NEOCID BA 50 is a thoroughly 
tested and proven DDT composi- 
tion. Its use has paid out in in- 
creased weights, better hides, and 
better wool production. For dips 
and sprays, for treating buildings. 
Don't delay—write for all the facts 
on NEOCID DDT Products. 


Distributed by 


Developed by the 
ORIGINATORS of 
DDT Insecticides 








*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GEIGY COMPANY, Inc. 


89 Barclay St., New York 8, N. Y. 
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MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 


BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











A 
Tradition in 
Wester 
Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 

















INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 22d. $0. SALTLAME CITY2. OTAm 





B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


15th and Front Streets PHONE 81 
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Grand National Awards 


A total of $82,606 in livestock premiums 
is being offered in the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, Horse Show and Rodeo 
this year. It is divided as follows: beef 
cattle, $38,805; dairy cattle, $20,800; dual 
purpose cattle, $4,025; swine, $10,635; and 
sheep, $8,341. In the sheep division the 
money will be divided among breeding ani- 
mals, individual and pens of 3 fat lambs. 
carloads of fat lambs, and commercial 
sheep. 

Horse Show prizes total $25,000, and the 
rodeo awards, $35,000. 

The Grand National, of course, will be 
held in the famous Cow Palace, San Fran- 
cisco, October 29 to November 7. 


Twenty Wyoming Clips Core-tested 


Twenty Wyoming wool growers made use 
of the University of Wyoming-owned core 
sampling machine in their clips this season. 

Alexander Johnston, University wool spec- 
ialist, reported that 30 different lots of 
wool from the 20 clips were sampled. Seven 
clips were sampled for the first time this 
year, while in 18 clips, it was the second or 
third season of core sampling for the own- 
ers. 

Core samples obtained with the machine 
were sent to a commercial testing labora- 
tory for shrinkage determination, with the 
information being returned to the grower 
within 10 days of the time the wool was 
cored. The sampling has proved a valuable 
means of getting reliable shrinkage infor- 
mation to the grower before he markets 
his wool. 

The 30 cored lots of wool, according to 
Johnston, included 18 of fine ewe wool, 
seven of half-blood ewe wool, one of three- 
eighths blood ewe wool, one of fine yearling 
ewe wool, two of half-blood yearling ewe 
wool, and one of three-eighths blood year- 
ling ewe wool. 

This is the third season of wool coring 
work by the University, it was pointed out.| 
Thirty-four lots of wool in 21 clips were 
sampled in 1946 and 39 lots from 24 clips 
were sampled in 1947. 


C.C.C. Organized 


The Commodity Credit Corporation is 
now operating under a federal charter. 
Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, under 
the provisions of the charter, recently ap- 
pointed an interim board of directors to 
serve until October 1, 1948. In addition 
to the Secretary, the board consists of Al- 
bert J. Loveland. Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Ralph S. Trigg, Administrator ‘of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion; Frank K. Woolley, Deputy PMA Ad- 
ministrator; and Lionel C. Holm, executive 
assistant to the PMA Administrator. 

Officers of the CCC were elected as fol- 
lows: Chairman of the Board, Secretary 
Brannan; President, Administrator Trigg; 
— President, Deputy Administrator Wool- 
ey. 


World Sheep and Wool Figures 


World wool production for 1948 has been 
estimated by the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, at 3,830,000,000 pounds as against 
3,330,000,000 pounds in 1947. 

The same agency sets the 1948 sheep pop- 
ulation of the world at 711,100,000 head in 
comparison with 689,400,000 in 1947. 





The Efficiency and Economy of 


-CROWN 
SHEEP CUBES 


Are making more friends eve-y 
year. 


The balance and variety «und 
quantity of Protein, Minerals ond 
Carbohydrates assure palatability 
and digestibility. 

The feeding of 
CROWN SHEEP CUBES 
(17% or 20% Protein) 
will improve the lamb crop, in- 
crease milk, meat and wool pro- 

duction. 


Remember to try 
CROWN “KOMPREST” CALF 
MEAL 
for supplemental or orphan lamb 
feeding 


CROWN MILLS 


Portland, Oregon 








YOUR FRIENDLY BANK 
with 


two convenient locations 


The CONTINENTAL 
National Bank & Trust Co. 


Aine. of 
fp, Salt Lake City 


Main Office: 
200 So. Main St. 


Central Branch: | 
1575 So. Main St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 











CREDIT 
© AVAILABLE « 


Sheepmen — Cattlemen 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTIC 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 





The National Wool Gre 











